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ULTRA AND INFRA — Photographed in infra-red, the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bridge, world’s longest, nears comple- 





tion. It will change the business map of the Bay region. 
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he steel that cuts weight 
and reduces transportation costs. . . 
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MAKE ONE POUND OF STEEL 
DO THE WORK OF TWO... 


UT of Republic's metallurgical laboratories 
has come a new kind of steel—Republic Double 
Strength—an alloy that makes one pound of steel do 
the work of two. , Sohest THE 

Engineers in every industry realize the opportunities 
for new uses that such a development affords. None, 
however, to date offers more striking evidence of 
results than the uses to which it has already been put 
in the transportaticn industry. Now, in trucks, buses, 
vans, tank trucks and cars, hopper, box, gondola and 
other types of cars, tenders and locomotives, it is 
cutting weight, increasing pay load, saving fuel, in- 
creasing speeds, reducing wear on roads and roadbeds, 
and because of its increased corrosion resistance, re- 
ducing replacements and mainte- 
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nance expense. 
If you are designing a new prod- 
uct or improving an old one — if 
weight must be cut down without 
sacrifice of strength—the logical 
selection may be Republic Double 
Strength Steel. At any rate, an in- 
quiry will cost you only the price of 
a stamp—and Republic metallur- 
gists will be glad to counsel you. 





When writing Republic Steel Corporation tor turther information, please address Department BW. 
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le yv Wa trade your wares ft ie 
of that bonus money you are going t be up 
, 
inst wh competition uniess you can get 
a “home sweet home” appeal in your selling 
For the home building and supply 
tries. the Federal Housing Administration ts 
| set wit azing advertising and pub- 
city drive that will say to veterans Hold 
vour bonds if you can, but if you cash tl 
hink of your | e first 
BROADCASTERS af going after the alleged 
summer slump in listening. NBC discovers 
hat only exght out of 100 adults are away 
from home in any one summer weck { 
5 of the missing 8 are vacationing wit 
radio earshot CBS points out that overt 
who are going places 


3.000.000 of the peopl 
} mrory 


in cars this s r already have radu 
behind their das boards 
* 
New ORLEANS electrical mtractors. elec 
trical ge ls manufacturers jobbers and 
lealers are co perating im a 60-day expe! 
enta umpaign to sell household wiring 
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the instalment p 


If it is suc- 
fo) 


d electrical fixtures on 
24 monthly payments 
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with 12 to 
1, sumilar groups other a 
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RETAILERS who have been bored by a plethora 


of national this-and-that weeks are pricking 
up their ears at the ews that National Cot 
ton Week (June 1-6) comes to them herald 
by ar Idea Book in which the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute s telling them how to sell 
well as celebrate 


a 
ASSOCIATED Gas & ELrectric SYSTEM has an 
Industrial Development Division which re- 
ports ad ually on j 
ber of industrial establishments throughout 


its territory | 


gains and losses in num 


Gains tor 1935, just announce 


new concerns, employing 9,660 
ners; 20 moved out of the 

ated area: another 81 succumbed to financial 
difficulties The j 


6.5,4 Workers 





missing concerns accounte 


Most pronounced trend 





noted was that from large to small commu 
ities, promptc 1 by a increased demand for 
mer goods and by labor uncertainties 

in the larger centers. Durable goods manu- 
facturers did littl moving during the year 
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as replaced the Martini as 
cocktail of hotels, ac 
cording to Hotel which has just 
completed its third annual poll on such mat 
ters. A year ago the Manhattan trailed not 
only the Martini but the Old Fashioned. This 
year the Old Fashioned is third. 


THE Manhattan h 


favorite the nation’s 


Map agemeni 





For the edification of back-car drivers Vice- 
President J. W. Smith announces that speed 
ometers are being Boston & 
Maine's faster trains, including the streas 
lined Flying Yanke« 


installed on 


e 
Epwarp N. Huriey, Jr., 
Electric Household 1 Corp. of Chi 
cago, is planning a practical sales instruc 
tion course to be given free to 50,000 unem- 
ployed boys. He other manufacturers 
to follow suit, says of the 4,700,000 youths 
reported by the American ‘Youth Commission 
as out of school of work Their 
station will largely govern the country's buy 
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UTS RSS 


Quiet Starting, Quiet Running, Re- 
nateladele)(-Mmaa-Y-Yelel Miceli Me dlelcclilelip 
Reserve Ability and the Long Depend- 
able Life of Century Polyphase Motors 
is taking many motor worries off the 
shoulders of Business Executives. 


COMPANY 


wale) 


CENTURY ELECTRIC 


1806 Pine Street St 


elite dt 


Louis 


and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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MOTORS 


Sizes up to 
600 Horse Power 





ing habits and volume through the next 
to 30 years. If they are not directed now into 
useful channels of productive activity, th 
and their families will be a drag on Amer 
society and industry through decades 

es 
CHartes G. Pyie, sales manager of 
Hygrade Sylvania Corp., is the champ 
traveler of the Sales Executives Club f N 
| York, but somebody else may catch up wi 
| he's stopping to collect the prize It 
week's free meals and lodging, giv 
Frank A. McKowne, president of the H 
Statler Co 


| 


a 
IN talking about its new steels for 
and everything up to steel houses for the 
|mate consumer, steel is today becoming 
}of our most articulate lines of business. | 
| week Republic Steel Corp. advanced its e) 
| pansion program by realigning its advertising 
setup under the general supervision of Sta 
ley A. Knisely as director of advertising f 
the corporation and all its subsidiaries 
| 2 
| PROPERTY rights in a trade name involve 
lot of intangibles, but the courts have ma 
| fested considerable perspicacity in appraisi 
|and protecting them Pabst Blue’ Ribb 
| Beer is the beneficiary of one of the n 
comprehensive decisions of that type hand 
down recently. The United States District 
Court not only restrained the Golden Ribb 
Bottling Co. from using the words “gold 
ribbon" or any representation of a ribb 
but ordered the company to destroy all sig 
labels, cartons, and boxes and to pay Pab 
all profits made on their Golden Ribbon Bee: 
t 
CHux” is a new product which has served 
a three-year apprenticeship in the hospitals 
| and is just now going national Market 
ing men says its a “natural because 


literally fills a crying human need Chux 
she 


are disposable diapers, processed by Joh 
| & Johnson from soft absorbent hospital gauze 
}and cellulose, with a waterproof paper back 


Sales to hospitals are already counted in tl 
millions; drug and department st re distri- 


No home is absolutely burglar-proof. You can’t be sure that your valu- 
- bution is just starting. June women’s maga- 


zines carry the first public announce 








ble ; 
. 8 are safe | Recommended to J.&J. without charge That 
they make a tie-up with the ftast-sell 
Yet, millions of persons enjoy complete peace of mind. They own | Dy-dee doll, educate a prospective market 
¢ the new diaper dispensation 
something no burglar can steal. It is good burglary insurance. ° 
ROADBUILDERS want the government t 


|of highway construction as a dollars a 


Were you completely insured in Standard of Detroit, you could leave | sense proposition. Col. Willard T. Chevalic: 
new president of the American Road Builders 


your home without a worry about prowlers of the night. Your valu- | Association, issued a warning at their 19% 

: annual convention: “There is going to be no 
ables would be covered, and, in the event of a burglary, this inter- | continuing, no resumption of the march of 
highway progress in this nation, so long as 


national, 52 year old organization will promptly take care of your (our highway improvement is administered 

more as a means of making jobs than a mat- 

ter of making better roads. That is the real 
a problem that confronts us today 

$147,000,000 have been paid in claims. * 

|THE Pacific Coast has begun to think 

. : . i : ~~ [hunting and fishing in terms of business. A 

Right in your locality a representative of the Standard of Detroit is (oo .0.” shows $109,156.437 a year spent 

; , ; ; ‘ . there by sportsmen Average season brings 

ready to explain to you in detail how Standard coverage can take care | 620,000 persons applying for hunting and 

f vo 1 fishing licenses. Each angler travels 1,000 

a itachi miles, each hunter 600. Bait, in California 

alone, is a $6,000,000 business. Clothing, 


equipment, food and lodging for sportsmen 
of the three Coast states runs more than 

$90,000,000 annually 

a 

ltandard TEQUILA, national beverage of Mexico, 1s 
ACCIDENT being produced for the first time in the 
|United States by San Andreas Distilleries 
INSURANCE COMPANY Detroit Nogales, Ariz Immediate market is the 
1,250,000 Mexican and Spanish population 
lin the Pacific Southwest and those Americans 


in 
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claims. Over 1,000,000 people are now protected by Standard. Over 


of 








Kinds of Insurance written: Automobile 7 Personal Accident and Sickness . Burglary | who have acquired a liking for the drink 
Holdup . General Liability - Plate Glass . and Fidelity and Surety Bonds (Mexico or border resorts Current dai 
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Battle of the budget 


a” giving too much business to 
one company.”’. . . “Why is that 
item so heavy?"’. . . “I think we'd better cut 
down all around.’’. . . 


Your salesman knows how often the bug- 
aboo of the budget rings the death knell on 
a prospective order. He knows that many a 
sale is lost because he couldn't fire his 
shots when the battle of the budget was 
on—perhaps never has been able to see 
the men who pass the budget. 


Many of these men ‘‘don’t see salesmen’’. 
Yet they are the most important factors in 
every company purchase. Their influence is 
obvious in purchases involving large 
expenditures, but even routine buying is 
influenced by their preferences—and by 
the budget they set up. 


That’s where Business Week fits into your 
sales picture. It’s the budget-maker’s own 


publication. It speaks his language. It tells 
him what's new, and what it means to him. 
it's thoroughly business-like; brief, timely, 
meaty, complete. It wastes no time trying 
to interest anyone but executives. 


Result? Survey after conclusive survey gives 
Business Week more executive readers per 
dollar of advertising than any other publica- 
tion. Incidentally, enough companies are 
finding that out to make Business Week a 
record leader in advertising gains this year. 


lf you aren't in Business Week yourself, 
well, why not take another look at your 
advertising? Maybe you should be telling 
your story to America’s budget-makers. 





BUSINESS WEEK 


The Executive's Business Paper 


330 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
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production 1s 500 ga Advertising will { 
cover California, Arizona, and New Mexi 
will spread elsewhere as wider distribut 
is obtained. The San Andreas product w 


COOL, REFRESHING WATER [oeeiuma 
ket chiefly through the “Dawn” cocktail 
e 


THE intimate relationship between prog: 
in electricity and progress in alloy dev 


res jment is emphasized by the award of t 
a . \John Price Wetherill Medal by the Frank 
; : Institute to Albert L. Marsh, general mana, 





F 
jof the Hoskins Manufacturing Co. of D 
- troit The medal-winning achieveme 
: 4 ithe tather of the electrical heating indust 
FOR AS E ' a | lwas the development of a nickel and 
8 |mium alloy that makes possible a greater u 
LITTLE AS : jclectrical energy in industry and in the | 
pa o 


WESTERN railroad men expect to celeb 
52 notable weeks this year but their adver 
ing will dance in the streets with partic 
gusto tor their second annual Railroad W 
July 13-18. Harry G. Taylor, chairma 
ithe Western Association of Railway Ex 
jtives, and Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Fit 
\Chicago advertising agents, expect 
{500 communities to conduct festivit 
jagainst 400 a year ago 
e 

|CHICAGO counts the new trains as import 
lelements in new business. On May 27 t 
|Chicago Association of Commerce will hav 
a luncheon in honor of the Burlington Ra 
|road and Electro-Motive ( orp., Gener 
| Motors diesel-electric locomotive-buildir 
subsidiary, celebrating the one millionth n 
jof the Burlington Zephyrs. Boss” Ketter 
ling of GM will top a list of speakers talki 
on a nationwide Columbia Broadcast 


hookup. 






NEW LOW PRICE 


FRIGIDAIRE © 
WATER GOOLER 
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* 
[ONCE an inventor writes to a manufactur 
regarding his invention a confidential r 
tionship is created and the manufacturer 
bound to disclose to the inventor any devel 
jopment work along similar lines or he w 
jfind himself under a heavy burden in pr 
ing his innocence of fraudulently appropr 
lating the invention. So the Third Circu 
|}Court of Appeals has said and the aut 
|bile industry is all stirred up about it. 17 
case involved no automobile company d 


j 


lirect 
ibut Ford, General Motors, Chrysler, 
\Packard have joined in the argument to hav 
ithe Supreme Court set the decision aside 
a 

WitrHouT our surplus we could not ha 
operated as we have during the past few 
years and our job is to increase it for the sak 
of security."” If you want an A-B-C explar 
ition of a statement like that for your work- 
| “ 

men or for anybody else who has heard fr 
politicians or agitators that a surplus is som 
thing to be ashamed of, it might be a good 


DRINK MORE WATER! FOR BETTER HEALTH, GREATER EFFICIENCY ‘<< f° look at the one appearing in 


@ Now you can have an abundant supply of cool, refreshing water in your jing Co., Buffalo, N ~ 


office. Water that is always just the right temperature for health and satisfac- LAFTER five years of effort, a reasonable na 
tion .. . always conveniently near. tional balance between lumber supply and 

This new Frigidaire Water Cooler eliminates inconveniences of ice, and demand has been attained. Prospects indi 
actually costs you less. 15¢ a day buys it... as cate a continued gain in consumption, the 


price trend is upward, a general reduction 
in stocks is not recommended. Thus the 
Lumber Survey Committee breathes easily, 
looks hopefully into the second quarter. 


little as 2c a day runs it. Available for either bot- 
tled water or city pressure connection. Handsome 
design, bronze Duco finish. For General and Pri- 
vate Offices, Reception Rooms, Show Rooms, etc. 

It will pay you to learn more about this new 
cooler ... how many advantages it offers .. . how 
easy it is to buy .. . how inexpensive to operate. 
For descriptive folder and complete details, see 
your nearest dealer or write Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion, Dept. 62-54, Dayton, Ohio. 





OS a DAY 
BUYS IT 


[Doc days are here again, and puns in : 
advertising columns are completely aw far! 
fter all, the man who writes the copy and 
the man who reads it both have to have son 
escape But when copywriters espouse t! 
practice of punning as wholeheartedly as they 
have of late, the layman has a right to raise 
a psychoanalytical eyebrow. First there was 
White Rock with its “Wives of great men all : 
remind us” to stay on the alkaline side. Then : 
Buick extolled its commodious back seat * for i 
the more abundant wife.” Now along comes 
the Manhattan Soap Co. with its “Wife Saver” 
omen over NBC, 


- eo nae 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business 


Week Bureau)—Planned economy 


staggers against ropes, but boondoggling marches on in New Deal 
program. Guffey Act decision of Supreme Court outlaws federal 
control of wages and hours except as directly involving interstate 
commerce; frees mining, most manufacturing, and industry in gen- 
eral from any NRA-type revival; threatens even federal security 
taxes for unemployment insurance, old-age pensions. Meanwhile, 
impassioned plea for 'Quoddy by Maine’s most popular Democrat 


(with Pine Tree State’s Septem- 
ber election not so far away) and 
pleas, promises, and vote-swap- 
ping by popular Senator Fletcher 
for Florida ship canal, put both 
back on congressional agenda. 


How Taxes Shape Up 

Tax muddle clarifies somewhat. 
Despite determination of Sen. Har- 
rison — only Finance Committee 
senator wholeheartedly for President's 
idea—to fight for House measure in 
conference, it still seems likely that 
boosted corporation income tax (18% 
levy) will stick, normal individual 
income tax increase (from 4% to 5%) 
will go out in conference, proposed 
7% tax on undistributed profits will 
be modified until unimportant from 
revenue standpoint though providing 
endorsement of Roosevelt’s idea of 
forcing out dividends. Excise taxes 
(substitute for processing taxes) seem 
certain to die, though Wallace is 
fighting hard for those on food. 


Avoiding Disillusionment 

President will urge Senator LaFol- 
lette and others to soft-pedal fight for 
boosting levies on lower incomes and 
reducing exemptions. Doesn’t want 
such talk in campaign year. Might 
convince little fellows they are going 
to pay for New Deal spending 
eventually. But LaFollette is generally 
stubborn when he’s sure he’s right. 


No End in Sight 

Improbability of adjournment by 
June 6 grows daily. Congress may 
even have to come back after Dem- 
ocratic convention—run on into July. 
Delay centers on tax bill. Other com- 
plicated, many-angled battles such as 
extension of Transportation Coordina- 
tor Eastman’s job, food and drug bill, 
Patman chain store measure, would 
all be thrown overboard if tax meas- 
ure could be rushed. Only that and 
relief are on White House “must” 
list. But delay on that gives every- 
thing else a chance. 


Pulling Price Control Teeth 

Prospects now definitely favor some 
mild price discrimination bill. Con- 
gress, election-conscious, fears re- 
prisals from politically potent store- 
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DRUG BILL BACK 


With multiple seizure section 
much strengthened in House 
Committee draft, food and 
drug bill now faces fight on 
House floor. Administration 
of advertising section is 
awarded to Federal Trade 
Commission but Food & 
Drug Administration will 
fight to retain control pro- 
vided in Senate draft. If 
House sustains its Commit- 
tee, differences on these two 
vital points insure conference 
battle. 











keepers if nothing is done; will trade 
off more drastic features of Patman- 
Robinson bill to smooth way. Result- 
ant measure won't threaten much. 


Garner Man Goes 

Resignation of Ralph W. Morrison 
as a governor of Reserve System wel- 
come at White House despite fact he 
was the only strictly political ap- 
pointee. Actually has been ultra con- 
servative. Appointed on Garner's 
recommendation, he has same general 
economic slant which it was thought 
Vice President had when he was still 
in House and before he began co- 
operating with New Deal. Hence 
Morrison was thorn in Chairman 
Eccles’ side. Garner reported to de- 
plore his friend’s stubbornness. 


Concerned About Coordination 

President’s sudden move to con- 
tinue Coordinator Eastman’s job dis- 
concerts both rail managements and 
brotherhoods. Unions again push 
Wheeler-Crosser job protection bill. 
Hope to force hand of managements. 
Want alternative agreement main- 
tained if legislation extending East- 
man’s office doesn’t protect employees 
displaced by coordination of facilities. 


Ten-Year Plan 
Ten-year rural electrification pro- 
gram along present lines is assured as 
Congress Norris bill shifting 
REA from relief to semi-permanent 
basis. Private utilities will be eligible 
for loans if money is available after 


satisfying demands of public agencies 
and co-ops; won't use privilege to 
any great extent. Reason: REA in- 
terest must take precedence over all 
other charges, which will not work in 
normal financial set-up. 


Pliant Power Polics 

New federal power policy for “sur- 
plus” sales boils down to giving full 
control over distribution of federal 
energy to Federal Power Commission, 
which will set rates, taking into ac- 
count costs chargeable to power, 
market conditions, consumer interest, 
and public welfare. Which leaves 
plenty of room for give and take 
and for “yardstick” standards to force 
private utility rate cuts. op intro- 
duced, bill has little hope this session, 
but will be on hand in January. 


Packed Safely Away 
Connally-Murphy bill, clamping 
curb on meat packers, sleeps euiely in 
House Committee's files after passage 
by Senate. Not expected to reach 
floor of House this session. 


Celestial Silver 
Agreement to buy China's silver at 
world price in unannounced amounts 
will probably stabilize her currency, 
always barring a intervention. 
Will almost surely stop fluctuations 
in silver prices allegedly so harmful 
to Chinese business. Treasury hopes 

it will also stimulate trade. 


Steering Clear on Commodities 
Tariff Commission is not going to 
make reports—for possible use in 
raising or lowering tariff schedules— 
on any commodity mentioned in any 
reciprocal trade agreement either 
signed or under negotiation. Even 
though Congress has _ specifically 
asked for a studies! Considerable 
work developing data goes to waste. 


No Quarter on Quotas 
Undeterred by Guffey and AAA 
decisions, Administration leaders will 
push bill for continuing domestic 
sugar quotas. Planters seem skeptical, 
or something. Louisiana quota 260,- 
000 tons. Crop estimate, 500,000 tons. 


Bad Service 
Another jolt for government oper- 
ation—Reserve Board turns to private 
printer for its bulletin, saves 12 days. 


Big Operator’s Business 

Big fellows win, little fellows lose 
in stock market. Treasury figures con- 
firm this long-suspected truth. In- 
comes above $100,000 for 1929 show 
51% of total resulting from profit on 
securities sold. Even in 1933 this 
accounted for 29%. But in both years 
incomes under $5,000 reported losses 
from security transactions. 











The MOST BASHFUL CORPORATION IN THE WORLD 


SPEAns OUT 


PROTECTOID 
~ \ranopurent 


PACKAGING MATERIAL 


COTY POWDER — an example of a Meided 
Transparent Cover of PROTECTOID 
COLUMBIA POWDER PUFFS—an ex- 


ample of a Rigid Transparent Container 
of PROTECTOID. 


MANHATTAN SHIRT— an example of a 
Transparent Wrap of PROTECTOID. 


GOODMAN NOODLES— an example of 
a Window Box Container with PROTECTOID 
window. 


Weare told few people know that all 
the Celluloid in the world is made (and 
always has been made) by this one 
company. 

We are told that few even know 
the Celluloid Corporation and of its 
continuous work in improving Cellu- 
loid (the original plastic) and devel- 
oping related materials. 

We are told that few realize there 
is non-inflammable Celluloid . . that 
is, until they are reminded of the 
safety film for moving pictures. 

We are told that few people have 
any idea that everyday life is made 
more pleasant through the 25,000 dif- 
ferent uses of Celluloid. 

So, with the present Celluloid Cor- 
poration development of Protectoid, a 
transparent packaging material, we 
are urged to speak out so that those 
with packaging problems may know 
how to secure its benefits promptly. 

To bring Protectoid, a genuine non- 
inflammable Celluloid, down to tissue 
thinness, as pliable as fine silk and as 
transparent as glass, seems a startling 
development to many. Perhaps we are 
too used to the miracles of Celluloid. 


FEATURES 
OF THE PRODUCT 


The superiorities of Protectoid over 
paper open new avenues in package 
design. Its applications range from 
transparent wraps and window con- 





tainers to complete transparent rigid 
containers and washable molded 
covers. 

Protectoid is available as thin as 
eighty-eight hundred-thousandths 
of an inch (.00088") to as thick as 
required. 


e@ It does not shrink 

e It does not stretch 

e It is not affected by humidity changes 

e It is not affected by temperature changes 

e It is waterproof 

e It cements easily and permanently (actu- 
ally a weld) 

e It does not dry out with age 

e@ It does not discolor with age 

e It is germ-proof 

e lt is grease-proof 

e It has a perfect surface for multi-color 
printing 


In some fields transparent Protec- 
toid automatically solves the current 
perplexing problems. For instance, 
wherever transparent windows are 
required, the non-stretching, non- 
shrinking qualities of this product per- 
fect such packages. Where broken 
packages have become such an ex- 
pense and trouble ro retailers, Protec- 
toid will be heartily welcomed. 

But to the many manufacturers, 
merchandisers and designers whose 
specific problems are unknown fo us, 
we recommend you check over the 
list of features of this product, as listed, 
and then write us regarding your 
needs. 


METHOD 
OF HANDLING INQUIRIES 


The representatives of the Celluloid Corpora- 
tion are men familiar with packaging and well- 
grounded in the application of Protectoid for 
wrapping and packaging. Some are specialists 
in the formed container, others in wrapping and 
wrapping machinery 

If it is possible to make your inquiry spe- 
cific, we will be able to serve you better. There 
are various formulas of Protectoid to meet spe- 
cial needs. In all cases, if in our judgment your 
problems are better solved by a transparent 
paper, we will so advise you. For prompt serv 
ice, we suggest you address your inquiry to 


CELLULOID CORPORATION 
ESTABLISHED 1872 
General Sales Offices: 
10 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Sole producers 
of Celluloid, Lumarith and Protectoid 


(Trademarks Regrwtered U.S. Pat. OF 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY — 
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MONTHLY AVERAGES 
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Latest Preceding Month Year Average 
Week Week Age Age 1931-35 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX s+ 6 6s & + wee SS *74.3 174.2 71.8 63.9 65.7 
PRODUCTION 
* Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 694 69.1 70.4 428 40.6 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in cheusande, 4-wk. basis) $8,958 $7,719 $4,771 $5,940 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) ‘ *1,143 fi,t4t 1,223 940 924 
* Electric Power (million kw.-hr.) ; 1,962 1,948 1,915 1,700 1,582 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) . 111 112 104 96 a9 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 74 74 71 64 69 
* Check payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $3,804 $4,445 $3,895 $3,556 $3,263 
* Mouey in Circulation (daily average, millions) <— $5,888 $5,923 $5,895 $5,508 $5,323 
| PRICES (Average for the Week) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $.93 $.96 $1.04 $1.03 $.76 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) wd fonceens60ee 11.71l¢ 11.64¢ 11.78¢ 12.43¢ 9.57¢ 
Iren and Steel (Steel composite, ton) : $32.94 $32.96 $33.09 $32.34 $30.78 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.) 9.500¢ 9.500¢ 9.500¢ 9.000¢ 7.773¢ 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 = 100) ceowews 81.0 81.6 82.6 82.3 70.1 

FINANCE 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,469 $2,477 $2,482 $2,484 $2,022 
Total Loans and Investments, Fed. Res. rep’t’'g member banks (millions) $21,820 $21,897 $21,796 $19,741 $19,412 

* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $5,101 $5,097 $5,076 $4,942 $5,885 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,257 $3,315 $3,294 $3,113 $4,540 
Brokers’ Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $1,177 $1,232 $1,242 $981 $1,048 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald-Tribune) $115.00 $113.76 $117.84 $100.73 $98.73 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $101.93 $101.50 $101.92 $95.21 $87.64 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% 1% i% 4% 1.2% 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 1% i% i% 1% 19% 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 206 171 174 219 409 


* Factor in Business Week Index *Preliminary tRevised. 


This Weekly Index of Business Activity is covered by the general copyright on the 
ts of B Week and may not be reproduced without special per 
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Speed . . . with fewer motions 












Burroughs short-cut keyboard permits the operator to add 
or subtract an entire amount, or take a total, with a single 
motion of the hand. Also, there are no ciphers to write— 
ciphers print automatically. These and many other time and 
labor saving advantages of the short-cut keyboard are de- 
scribed and illustrated in a new, interesting booklet. For your 
copy, telephone the local Burroughs office or write direct. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * TYPEWRITERS + POSTURE CHAIRS * SUPPLIES 
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Only on the short-cut keyboard are ciphers 









written automatically. Thus much of the 
work is done without touching a key 





SEVERAL KEYS 
AT ONE TIME 








Only on the short-cut keyboard can two 
or more keys be depressed at one time. 
This saves many needless motions. 





COMPLETE OPERATION 
_IN ONE MOTION 


Only on the short-cut keyboard can an 
entire amount and the motor bar be de- 
pressed together, thus completing the 
entire operation in one motion. 
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The Business Outlook 


BUSINESS continues to display surprising vitality over a wide front 
despite the political uncertainties abroad that are assuming increas- 
ing importance in any long-range appraisal of business fortunes. 
Business W eek’s index again moved upward. Retail trade is main- 
taining a fair margin over a year ago. Production activity in heavy 
industries is holding up well. Electric power output has been making 


an unusual upward spurt for two 
months in a period when the 
normal trend is downward. Con- 
struction and related industries 
are enjoying a spring bulge. 
Automobile sales last month are 
being revised upward with each 
new report from the field. 


Uneasy Over Foreign Affairs 

More astute business leaders are ex- 
pressing some concern over develop- 
ments abroad. The recent swing of 
France toward the left, and the bud- 
ding strength of a similar “popular 
front” move in England, suggest the 
cleavage of political sentiment in 
Europe. Outstanding immediate sore 
spots bearing watching include 
Austria and also Japan, whose muster- 
ing of troops on the mainland gives 
more than a hint of future operations 
in North China, 


Tax Bill and Guffey Act 

Political events on the home 
ground of interest to business still 
revolve chiefly about the tax bill 
whose first rough corners are now in 
process of being rounded, Ousting of 
the Guffey Act by the Supreme Court 
left the coal industry with mixed 
opinions. Those feeling that only 
some form of federal control can save 
the industry from its own difficulties 
are backing new legislation embody- 
ing such provisions as can be salvaged 
from the original bill, chiefly along 
price-fixing ~— Others look to 
formation of regional agencies similar 
to Appalachian Coals. Labor leaders 
read into the decision the need for 
greater organization to maintain 
working conditions, but are backing 
the proposed price-fixing bill in the 
_— that a more profitable industry 
will be more open to higher wage 


appeals. 


Big Output Worries Oil 

Oil interests were in a flurry this 
week as production of crude oil hit a 
new Kigh. Fear of price wars pop- 
ping up just when the big consuming 
season for gasoline was approaching 
sent a chill down many a spine. Oil 
securities felt the pressure of increased 
selling. Gasoline prices in Eastern 
areas have been cut, but chances are 
that serious difficulties will be avoided 
now as stocks decline. The main 
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SHARING THE PROFITS 


Close behind the unprece- 
dented granting of vacations 
with pay to some 200,000 
steel workers, comes the 
Chrysler Corp. with a vol- 
untary wage increase adding 
from $5,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000 of purchasing power to 
its employees. This grant is 
the third increase _ since 
August, 1933, and comes 
after hourly rates had already 
reached the 1929 level and 
in addition to the $2,300,000 


bonus paid earlier this year. 











worry will come next fall if stocks 
have not been sharply reduced during 
the summer months. 


Commodity Price Decline 

The slow but steady softening of 
commodity prices since the first of the 
year can be ascribed chiefly to farm 
and food products, a situation that 
was anticipated following the defeat 
of AAA and the expansion of crops. 
But outside of these farm items, and 

ssibly textiles which are closely 
allied with farm products, the stability 
that has characterized non-agricul- 
tural products has persisted for more 
than two years. The decline which 
has been apparent in chemicals and 
drugs this year has not been sufficient 
to influence the general level of 
manufactured products. 


Machine Tool Prosperity 

Machine tool makers rolled up 
enough new business in April to set 
a new high for the year to date, and 
to come within a fraction of the 
August, 1935, peak. Last month’s 
record was particularly noteworthy 
because only 12% of the business 
came from foreign sources as against 
379% last August. In other nak: it’s 
domestic industries that are doing the 
buying currently, and in such volume 
that it compares only with the late 
months of 1929. The first four 
months run 84% ahead of last year. 


Tires Catch Up 
Resumption of activity in the tire 
industry following the labor troubles 
of March in the Goodyear plant ex- 


plains the substantial 22° ¢ increase in 
rubber consumption last month com- 
pared with March. This is a new all- 
time high, reducing stocks to a five 
and a half months’ supply. Tire pro- 
ducers noted the 
posted in Chicago by Sears, Roebuck 
with some satisfaction, since it 
added support to their efforts to boost 
prices of tires. 


recent increases 


lends 


Big Construction Total 

Final figures on April construction 
as compiled by F. W. Dodge indicate 
a total volume of $234,806,300 which 
is the best for any month back to 
October, 1931, except December, 
1935, when an extraordinary amount 
of federal projects were forced under 
the Dec. 15 deadline. First four 
months’ contracts in 37 states east of 
the Rockies aggregate $780,627,600, 
an 85% gain over the same months of 


1935. 


Breaking Down the Figures 

Residential contracts of $67,151,- 
000, a 59% gain over a year ago, 
were the best for any month since 
June, 1931. Non-residential building 
volume of $94,242,800 ran 128° 
ahead of last year, and with the ex- 
ception of December, 1935, was the 
best month since October, 1935. 
Public works and utilities scored a 
total of $73,412,500, an 81% gain 
over last year. 


Buyers of Steel 

Though motor companies are not 
heavy buyers of steel at the moment, 
demand from other sources has been 
sufhcient to hold the steel operating 
rate at a high level. Tin plate pro- 
ducers are virtually at capacity. Con- 
struction steel awards this year are 
running 36° ahead of the same 
weeks of 1935. About 10,000 freight 
car orders are pending. Unfilled 
orders for locomotives jumped to 101 
by. the end of April. New orders for 
electric industrial trucks and tractors 
are 50% ahead of last year for the 
first four months. Demand for pipe is 
picking up with several substantial 
rojects in hand. Youngstown, O., 
* just received $1,500,000 of the 
$2,450,000 pipeline scheduled to run 
between Kansas City, Mo., and Chi- 
cago, the largest pipeline order for 
Youngstown in several years. 


Car Sales Near High 

Passenger car sales last month have 
been revised upward to 350,000 with 
trucks estimated at 55,000, close to 
the all-time high of July, 1929. That 
truck sales for the current year will 
Set a new record seems assured. 
Every major maker of commercial cars 
and trucks but Ford and Reo showed 
increased sales in the first quarter of 
1936, compared with 1935. 














BAVOND Wels TOOLS 





Ol! INDUSTRY 


Wire EVERY TURN of the giant lathe, this cylinder in- 
creases in value. As unworked metal, it is worth only a few cents a pound. But shaped, 
finished, as part of an automobile, a refrigerator, or a plumbing fixture, it becomes 
useful and valuable. Machine tools convert metal into products indispensable to you. 


In factories, all over the world, G-E motors drive intricate machines, G-E apparatus controls 
their operation. The machines are shaping necessities for industry and for the home. 


Carboloy tools, a G-E development, cut metal with unprecedented speed. Electric gauges 
touch polished surfaces and accurately measure dimensions less than one ten-thousandth of 
an inch. Copper brazing and atomic-hydrogen welding join metal parts into a useful whole- 
X-rays, from tubes developed in the G-E Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, N. Y., 
probe the inner secrets of metals and point the way to improvements in material and design. 


Such advances in manufacturing, made possible, in part, by G-E research, come home to 
you in better quality and lower cost in che machine-made products that are part of your daily 
life. Not only the electrical industry but every field of endeavor benefits by G-E research — 
research that has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar it has 
earned for General Electric. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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After the Guffey 


Knockout 


Supreme Court decision portends doom of Wagner 
act. New coal price bill may be passed; also operators 
may revive selling agencies. 


IN a five-one-three decision the United 
States Supreme Court has declared the 
bituminous coal conservation act uncon- 
stitutional. Once more the chronic 
chaos of the coal industry is further 
confounded. It may be somewhat 
clarified if Congress quickly reenacts the 
price-fixing provisions, which have a 
good chance of getting by the Supreme 
Court if not tied up with the labor regu- 
lations. Sen. Guffey has introduced a 
substitute price-fixing bill, which may be 
rushed through Congress. 

Almost as sweeping as when all nine 
justices threw NRA out the window, the 
decision on the Guffey law is another 
body blow to the New Deal. It throws 
numerous federal agencies askew and 
messes up tentative plans to get around 
the expected unfavorable opinion of this 
law. It forces the Administration 
either to abandon many of its planned 
economy ideas or appeal to the people 
in the coming elections to circumscribe 
the high court's power. 

The importance of this decision goes 
way beyond the coal industry. The pro- 
posed “‘littlke NRA” for the textile in- 
dustry, as embodied in the Ellenbogen 
Bill, has been reposing on the congres- 
sional shelf waiting for the Guffey rul- 
ing. It is also killed—at least in its 
labor provisions. And the Wagner 
labor relations law is sure to be held un- 
constitutional 
Three Big Points 

The Supreme Court ruling says: (1) 
The 15% tax levied on coal sales at the 
mines, with code-signers getting 134% 
of it back, is not a tax but a penalty 
and cannot be upheld; (2) coal mining 
is a local business and not subject to 
federal regulation, «ven though it :ndi- 
rectly affects interstate commerce; (3) 
to give a certain majority of coal pro- 
ducers and coal miners the power to 
impose restrictions and regulations upon 
a minority of producers and miners is 
an unconstitutional delegation of power 
in its worst form. 

About $700,000 in taxes collected 
under the act may have to be returned 
by the Treasury. 

Only the price-fixing provisions of the 
law cxnged contetatlion on constitu- 
tional grounds, but they were thrown 
out because they were closely related to 
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the labor provisions. The court 
warning, however, that it was neither 
approving nor disapproving them, and 
that nobody should assume they would 
be held constitutional if enacted sepa 
rately 

However, Chief Justice Hughes and 
Justices Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo 
upheld the price-fixing provisions. The 
last three, besides, declared that the court 
had no right to rule on the labor pro 
visions, since their enforcement was not 
immediately threatened 

The Guffey act was passed last At 
gust, when the collapse of NRA brought 
prostration to the soft coal industry. 
Labor supported it. The operators were 
divided. The Administration got be 
hind it. Congress hesitated. Then th 
President wrote his famous letter urging 
that “doubts of constitutionality 
however reasonable, be disregarded in 
the emergency.” 

So the legislation was speeded through 
on the plea that it was necessary to pre- 
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its 


vent strikes 


h 


clouded with legal a 


mediately challenged in 


Dts 


we « 


many coal producers, and several W« 


Virginia and Kentucky petitione: 


Caf 


ried their attack to the Supreme C« 
The law has never really functioned 


But everybody has waited. Naturally, 
the que stion now arises, will the decision 
start a new wave of labor troubles in 


the coal fields? 


Labor leaders are deeply disappo nted 


John | 


Mine Workers, said, 


Lewis, president of the Unite: 
Every decision of 
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the Supreme Court seems designed t 
fatten capital and starve and 


labor 


No Strikes Expected 
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observers 
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however, are not pessimist: 
ent union wage contracts do not e 
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No strikes are expected before then, | 


it may make a nasty situation next 
spring 
Unless the new Guffey bill is pass 


some operators will probably cut 


my, () 


It only takes one to start a bre 
the other hand, an immediate revival! 
is possible in the vities of tl 


gional selling agencies, of whic! 


palachian Coals 
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NOT THEIR BABY—The Guffey Act meant nothing to anthracite men, who have Fest 


agreed upon a joint commission to settle disputes on hours and wages 


Raise . 


in the 


price of hard coal at the mines, announced this week, may bring more money to the 


operators and allow increases in the pay scale. 


which quieted strike threats, were (at table from left): Thomas Kennedy 


representative; W. W. Inglis, 


, 
operators 


representative; 


Philip 


Murray 


Ratifying the preliminary agreement, 


miner. 


standing: J. B. Warriner, operators; A. B. Jessup, operators; Martin Brennan, miners. 





Much depends on the terms of the sub- 
stitute bill as passed by Congress—if it 
is passed. 

Appalachian was upheld by the Su- 
preme Court two months before NRA 
came into being, and it was handling an 
annual volume around 43,000,000 tons, 
when the Guffey act became law. Since 
then it has never really had an oppor- 
tunity to prove itself as a selling or- 
ganization. Neither have Northern 
Coals, Inc., Hocking Coals, Inc., or the 
Northern Colorado or Alabama agen 
cies. Many other districts had planned 
associations. Some were incorporated. 
Now, unless a new law restricts them 
too severely, they may go to work and 
have a stabilizing influence. 


Eager for Peace 


The greatest hope lies in the fact that 
the wounds are still fresh from the dis- 
astrous years of 1924 to '33. If the 
last few years had been fat, the opera- 
tors might be more ready to do battle 
As it is, those who find a lower price 
impossible to meet will probably just 
close down, as they did after the famous 
Jacksonville agreement But a new 
price-fixing law may allow them to keep 
their mines running. 

The operators look to the wage agree- 
ments to hold up wages. They hope 
that marketing conditions will enable 
them to get enough to pay the wages. 
And they are going ahead. The big 
coal convention in Cincinnati last week 
gave evidence of that. And some of the 
companies that have opposed the Guffey 
act most vigorously have been the larg- 
est buyers of equipment in the past six 
months. 

Little was actually accomplished to- 
wards fixing prices under the Guffey 
act, anyway. The operators were so 
divided over the law they could not 
agree. Maybe they will now try it re- 
gionally. Since the agencies do not 
handle the entire output of a section, 
they are believed to be proof against 
attack as monopolies. Appalachian Coals 
had 70% of the tonnage of that area. 


Price-Fixing Victory 

But, of course, there may be a new 
law. As Attorney General Cummings 
points out, “the opinion of the three dis- 
senting justices and the separate opinion 
of the Chief Justice constitutes the first 
clear expression by members of the Su- 
preme Court upholding the constitu- 
tionality of price-fixing for commodities 
moving in interstate commerce.” The 
majority decision did not deny it. 

It will rest on the political strategy of 
the Administration as to what direction 
action will take. A substitute for the 
Guffey law, if enacted in this session, 
could not be passed on by the Supreme 
Court until next fall—auntil after elec 
tion. 

So the coal men will carry on. 
are used to turmoil. 


They 
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Tugwell on Ropes 


He takes a double wallop—once 
in relief bill, then in court de- 
cision against RA. 


RuRAL resettlement, a program which 
could mean anything and everything, 
but which has usually meant Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, chief surviving member 
of the brain trust, is on greased skids. 

First, under the new relief bill, funds 
are denied this ambitious project to 
provide “new hopes and new oppor- 
tunities” for people “by giving them 
the chance to resettle on land where 
they can earn a decent American liveli- 
hood.” 

Second, the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
put a temporary if not perpetual kibosh 
on Dr. Tugwell’s Bound Brook, N. J., 
small-housing project, wherein green 
grass would grow abundantly to sur- 
round low-cost, government-built dwell- 
ings. This was the “most unkindest 
cut of all.” 

Here was the government, ready to 
spend $6,000,000 to erect 750 houses 
as a starter in Franklin Township; but 
taxpayers protested that it mess 7 in- 
crease levies, that it would bring in un- 
desirable elements, that it was foreign 
and noxious federal paternalism. And 
the Circuit Court decided, two to one, 
that a preliminary injunction was 
equitable. Which means that the Bound 
Brook Utopia may have to await a test 
in the Supreme Court. 

That does not run up the “verboten” 
sign for all Dr. Tugwell’s housing pro- 
jects in so-called satellite communities; 
but it might very well set the tenor for 
other court decisions. 


Unsettled Administration 


Meanwhile, the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration is very much unsettled. 
The House refused to provide funds 
for its continuance. President Roose- 
velt gave some feeble assurance to Dr. 
Tugwell, saying that he could continue 
by acting as agent for Works Progress 
Administrator Hopkins. 

In private life, Hopkins is Harry to 
Tugwell and Tugwell is Rex to Harry, 
but whether Rex will want to go hat 
in hand to Harry is another matter. 
All of which means that RA is just 
another Administration stepchild. 

It crimps considerably the RA plans 
for (1) removal of people from un- 
economic areas as part of a nation-wide 
land and man conservation policy; (2) 
establishment of self-help industrial- 
agricultural communities; (3) resettle- 
ment of industrial populations in sub- 
urban areas; (4) rehabilitation of farm 
families, chiefly by loans for feed, live- 
stock, .and other well-being purposes. 

All along the line there is a faint but 
definite suggestion of pianissimo on 
Tugwelliana. 
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Wide World 


LILIENTHAL STICKS — Despite wide 
divergence on policy between David 
Lilienthal (left) and A. E. Morgan, the 
former is sitting in for a new nine-year 
term as yardstick-wielder for TVA. 


Lilienthal OK’D 


Power drive of TVA emphasized 
by reappointment of director 
who differs with Morgan. 


Davin E. LILteENTHAL was this week 
reappointed by the President to be dire 
tor of the Tennessee Valley Administr 
tion for nine years. The appointment 
on May 18, when Mr. Lilienthal’s thre« 
year term expired, was confirmed by the 
Senate amid wide speculation as to what 
TVA chairman Dr. Arthur E. Morgan 
would do as a result of this support of 
a man with whom he has differed widely 
on fundamental TVA policies. The 
story of these differences has leaked out 
in the final stages of the battle. 

The Washington explanation in brief 
is that A. E. Morgan has desired from 
the first to cooperate with the utilities 
in the valley, with other important in 
dustrial concerns already there, and with 
still others that wish to take advantage 
of low-cost TVA power and cheap raw 
materials. Lilienthal, says the Capital, 
has better reflected White House ideas 
on how to handle utility men and others 
affected by the government power ex- 
periments. 


Matter of Prestige 


Roosevelt has backed Lilienthal. Nor- 
ris and LaFollette, friends of both these 
TVA directors, have followed suit. The 
Administration has undoubtedly been 
influenced by the suggestion that the 
strength of its anti-utility position is 
involved, that the utilities would chortle 
over Lilienthal’s downfall. 

Morgan, an outstanding authority on 
water conservation, flood prevention, 
engineering and construction organiza- 
tion, has been in charge of the only 
TVA functions fully cleared by the Su- 
preme Court as constitutional. Presi- 
dential support of Lilienthal, director of 
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the theoretically subordinate power phase 
of TVA operations, will be interpreted 
by industry as further confirmation of 
Roosevelt's intention to make unswerv- 
ing use of TVA as a weapon in a no- 
quarter fight against the power interests 
without interference from Dr. Morgan's 
more conservative ideas of TVA's job. 

Washington thinks that the peace 


will be kept for the present, that the 
disputants will be separated later per 
haps after election. Harcourt A. Mor 
gan, third member of the TVA board, 
an elderly farm specialist in charge of 
agricultural and fertilizer developments 
on the project, is not directly inv on ed in 
the dissension of his colleagues but has 
evidently gone along with the President. 


Troubled Petroleum 


Oil meetings are held in Tulsa at a time when the in- 
dustry is threatened by runaway production, crude 
output breaking all records. Price cutting begins. 


WHILE oil executives gathered in Tulsa 
last week to indulge in oratory and 
brotherly love, their deliberations were 
disturbed by ominous but traditional 
rumblings. The industry's ‘‘statistical 
position” (watched by petroleum po- 
tentates with the same solicitude the 
sailor bestows on his barometer) indi- 
cated that it was coming on to blow. 

Crude production is up, refinery ac- 
tivity is up, stocks are up. Taken to- 
gether these trends spell trouble. Al- 
ready sporadic price cuts have begun 
to pop. They are accompanied by a 
high, cackling sound from the direc- 
tion of Washington; it is the hated 
laughter of Interior Secretary Ickes who 
clings to the conviction that this robust 
and belligerent industry will never be 
regulated successfully by itself or by 
the producing states. 


Heavy Convention Schedule 


None of these things disturbed the 
surface serenity at Tulsa. Here the 
American Petroleum Institute held its 
mid-year meeting. There was also the 
convention of the Natural Gasoline As- 
sociation. And starting on May 16 was 
the International Petroleum Exposition. 

The A.P.I. meetings dealt principally 
with the problems of production and 
refining. Resolutions included (a) en- 
dorsement of safe driving, and use by 
the motoring public of service station 
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facilities to put cars in safe condition; 
(b) recommendation that such levies 
as gasoline taxes be used for highway 
financing exclusively; (Cc) protest 
against legislation promoting one in- 
dustry at the expense of another. This 
last hits both at alky-gas proposals 
(which would encourage alcohol fucl 
blends through tax differentials), and 
the suggested tax on fuel oil (which ts 
admittedly for the benefit of the coal 
industry). 

Threat of the falling statistical 
barometer was touched judiciously by 
Axtell J. Byles, A.P.I. president. He 
urged crude producers to slow up and 
said a reduction in refining ‘would be 
helpful.” Severe winter weather which 
prevented the use of cars boosted gaso- 
line stocks which are “unnecessarily 
large.” Gasoline demand for the first 
quarter of 1936 was about 99% better 
than in 1935 and indications were that 
the second quarter would be about 6% 
ahead of the previous year. But— 

“Gasoline demand (said Mr. Byles) 
was abnormally heavy in 1935 and even 
the expected increases in motor vehicle 
registration and use this year probably 
will not be sufficient to assure gasoline 
consumption throughout the rest of 
1936 at the same high rate as in the 
first and second quarters.” 

Thus, softly, Mr. Byles is saying that 
the industry had better stop, look and 


W ide 


Werld 


CAPITOL GROUNDS FOR DRILLING—Oil wells march right up to the front door 
of Oklahoma’s capitol (Oklahoma City) as the race goes on between private and 
public drillers to reach and drain a vast pool of oil beneath the state-owned area. 
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listen. With the enormous surplus of 
retail outlets price wars are easy to 
start, hard to stop They mean an ebb 


of company profits, crude price cuts 
and the overproduction involved is an 
for the 
crack down with federal control 
U. S. crude production for the 
ending May 16 avcraged over 3.000.000 
bbl. daily, a record high. The federal 
Bureau of Mines’ recommended daily 
production for May is 2,826,000 bbl 
Part of the blame ts put on new wells 
drilled since last year and the new Ro 
dessa Field (Louisiana-Texas) is a fa 
tor. Not only do th« figures show that 
the per-day allowables are being kicked 
to pieces but there is an alarming ten 
dency to increase each weck's produc 
tion over that of the previous week 
While all areas appear to be step 
ping up on crude, California ts es 
pecially distinguishing herself Lack 
ing control laws, this state is said by 
cynics to be rapidly solving her produc 
tion problem by emptying her reserves 


invitation conservation boys to 


weck 


Storage Worries 

California's Central Committee of 
Oil Producers is trying hard to put on 
the lid But the has reached 
a point where 
worried over storage for the continuing 
overproduction Daily crude output 
for the first 12 days of May was about 
568,841 bbl., or 41,268 bbl the 
committee's quota. Prices in this sec- 
tion are especially vulnerabk 
of the many independent producers and 
the fact that Cahfornia gasolin 
fined largely to Pacific Coast markets by 
its distance from other larg consump 
tron areas 

The crude threat is complicated by 
increased refinery activity and a huge 
overhang in stocks. Current estimates 
are 73,489,000 bbl. of finished and un 
finished gasoline on hand This 1s 
some 6,000,000 bbl. higher than the 
figure should be at this time of the year 
Tempo of refining has been gradually 
speeded until it now is about 77.5% 
of capacity 


Situation 


large companies ar 


over 
be ause 


is con- 


And So— 


The situation is beginning to crop 
out in the gasoline market In parts 
of New York City signs offering 7 gal 
for $1 are replacing those offering 6 
gal. for 96¢ Further 
slashes are expected. Onc 
is that independent wholesalers are al 
lowed sufficient margins by the big com 
panics to cut their rates to retailers 
and the majors must meet the market. In 
Chicago prices are softening, the im 
provement in weather being offset by 
heavy offerings. Near Toledo major 
companies have reduced gas prices 2¢ 
per gal. Other districts are affected 

These things happen at a time when 
fine weather should increase driving and 
firm prices. Anyhow, the motorist ts 


happy 


ind deeper 


trouble here 











Socony *Mobil’-izes 


New gasoline offered by Socony- 
Vacuum in New England, but 
value of old name is saved. 


WHEN Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. sup 
plants Socony gasoline with another 
brand in Soconyland, richest of all sales 
territories—that's news. Between 6 p.m 
on May 14 and 9 a.m. on May 15 some 


4,000 globes bearing the familiar 
Socony” legend were taken from the 
pumps and new globes advertising 


Mobilgas” were put up in their places 
The change was made in 20,000 outlets 
in New York and New England 

Long and careful planning preceded 
the move. The significance is that hav 
ing gone national on distribution, So 
cony-Vacuum now goes national with 

\ single brand 

Since Mobilgas has a wider territorial 
range than the Socony gas, the decision 
was made to extend it into Socony’s home 
territory. The shift was made in a way 
that protects the value and good-will 
of the Socony name. Red Pegasus, 
rampant, is prominently displayed as 
the Mobilgas trademark and Socony as 
the company name is heavily empha 


sized. To quote from a_ billboard 
Socony presents America’s largest 
selling gasoline—Mobilgas.”’ Retail 


outlets are still “Socony stations.” 
Spreading the News 


A new Mobilgas was developed for 
the sales campaign which is said to be 
the largest in the company’s history. It 
includes newspaper advertisements in 
280 Soconyland newspapers, network 
radio broadcasts, special local broadcasts 
(baseball games), 300 painted bulletins 
along highways, tour of the territory by 
a flying-horse blimp, station give-aways 

Interesting background: Mobiloil was 
the product of the old Vacuum Oil Co 
ind the ‘Mobil-”” prefix was used on 
other products. Vacuum marketed no 
gasoline in the United States though it 
sold abroad. New York Standard and 
Vacuum merged in 1931 to complete a 
world-wide organization of production 
transportation, and sales. The “Mo 
hilgas’” brand was adopted shortly after 
the merger. About a year ago it went 
oast-to-coast with introduction § into 
California 


Rate Dictation 
EHFA 


annoy power companies. 


makes conditions that 


“REASONABLE” electric rates now are 
required by the Electric Home and 
Farm Authority in making loans for 
purchase of domestic appliances. The 
federal loan agency explains that it has 
found collections hardest where charges 
for electric energy are the highest 
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This step has been greeted by a howl 
from the public utilities that every 
Washington action is designed to im- 
pose lower rates (although the EHFA 
announced that its new requirement ap 
plied to public and private concerns 
alike). Ofhcial spokesman for the in- 
dustry, Bernard F. Weadock, managing 
director of the Edison Electric Institute, 
declares that this 1s just “another proof 
that the New Deal's birch rod is actually 
a blackjack.” On the other hand, rep 
resentative power companies hold that 
their rates are up to snuff, that it's the 
principle of the thing they object to 

The rates EHFA demands per kilo 
watt hour on 50 kw.-hr. start as high as 
about 64¢ in urban territories, 10¢ in 
rural areas. From these maximums they 
are scaled down to 1¢ urban and 1}¢ 
rural for 225 kw.-hr 


FTC Bill in Jam 


Rush of closing weeks will prob- 
ably avert House vote. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

Despite the flurry of activity aroused 
by the Senate's recent passage of the 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill enlarging — the 
powers of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, its prospects of enactment remain 
very slim. In the House it has been 
committed to the Committee on Inter 
state and Foreign Commerce where it 
is not likely to be pushed. But despite 
lack of pressure behind the bill, there 1s 
always a chance it might be brought up 
and rushed through in a lull 

Primary purpose of the new measure 
is to get around the restriction on com- 
mission activities imposed by the Su- 
preme Court in the famous Raladam 
case, in which it was held that to prove 
unfair competition the commission must 
first prove that competition is involved. 





The new bill establishes its authorit 
over not only unfair competition | 
also “unfair or deceptive acts and pr 
tices” in interstate commerce. Wh 
takes in a great deal of territory 
tirely too much for copywriters’ comfort 
But all other business is affected, t 
because of the broad power granted 
the commission to investigate any | 
son, partnership, or corporation engas 
in interstate commerce. It can do t! 
on its Own initiative or the suggest: 
of the President or of either house 
Congress, and can subpoena as it like 


Pep Boys to Court 


Manny, Moe, and Jack are first 
to reach Supreme Court with 
fight on fair trade law. 


MANNY, Moe and Jack, The Pep Boys 
(those seven words are their corporat 
name), operating a chain of auto suppl) 
stores, have the honor of carrying th 
fair trade law fight into the Unit 
States Supreme Court. Manny, Mos 
and Jack were originally haled into 
Los Angeles court for selling a quart 
of Pyroil at 89¢ whereas the fair trad 
contract price on the product was $1 
The California Supreme Court hand 
down its decision against the Pep Boy 
at the same time that it made its ruling 
in the case of Max Factor vs. Claren 
Kunsman (BW’—Mar7'36,p10). Wit! 
characteristic aggressiveness, however 
the Pep Boys, whose price-cutting ta 
tics have long been a thorn in the files! 
of California’s vigorous fair trade law 
defenders, got to the Supreme Court 
first, though it is likely that Kunsman 
will succeed in having his case docket 
for simultaneous hearing at the Octobe: 
session 

The issue in both these cases is the 
provision which obliges all dealers in the 
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TAKING THE SHOP TO THE JOB—Currie & Whaley, enterprising Fresno, Calif. 
firm, operates this truck tire conditioning layout, which goes to the job and makes 
the repairs on the spot. The boiler is fired with fuel oil under pressure, supplying 
steam for the two Bacon recapping moulds mounted in the center. The buffing stand 
on the front end, powered from the motor, roughens the old rubber and removes it. 
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TEXAS WILL BE HOST—Getting ready for the grand opening 
of the Texas Centennial Exposition, engineers at Dallas rush 
construction of the various huge buildings which will house 
industrial exhibits from all parts of the country. This view is 


state to uphold the price set in any con- 
tract between a manufacturer and a 
dealer. This provision has already been 
knocked out by the courts in New York 
and Wisconsin, and last week in Tren- 
ton, N. J., Vice Chancellor Alfred A. 
Stein followed suit, threw out the case 
which four big drug houses, Johnson & 


oO 
ny 





Johnson, Bristol-Myers, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet, and Lambert, had brought 
against Weissbard Bros., cut rate drug- 
gists of Jersey City. Thus far, this sec- 
tion of the law has been upheld by a 
high state court only in California; 
hence the appeal to the Supreme Court 
could come only from the Coast 


Farmer’s Form-Sheet for 1936 


Here are the official calculations of how the new farm 


law will work out. 


Between four and a half and five 


million farmers may get checks. 


More farmers will receive federal pay- 
ments for 1936 soil conservation than 
ever were included under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act (Washington au- 
thorities are in disagreement as to just 
how many but a top figure is 5,000,- 
000); wider geographical distribution 
of benefits will be attained; the crop 
outlook still is too uncertain to allow 
predictions on the program's success; the 
checks seem sure to go out too late to 
play any great part in the fall elections, 
perhaps not until December. 

These facts stand out in discussions 
of the Administration's new farm pro- 
gtam. The only real factual material 
yet to come to light, however, is the re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture's 
J. B. Hutson which goes into detail on 
what the administrators hope to do. 


How Many Checks? 


According to this report, participation 
will cover from 75% to 79% of the 
country’s farmers. This, Mr. Hutson 
believes, would mean between 4,500,000 
and 5,000,000 recipients of checks. 
When Sec. Wallace received the report, 
however, he pointed out that figures had 
been compiled from early reports and 
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from requests for work sheets; that 
some of the work sheets unquestionably 
never will be filled out; that he feels 
Mr. Hutson’s totals are perhaps 500,000 
too high. 

Mr. Hutson’s estimate places 75% of 
farmers in the ranks of those receiving 
the relatively high payments for replac- 
ing part of soil-depleting crops; 80% 
will continue to plant soil-conserving 
crops. (The basis for payment of the 
first group is $10 an acre, of the second 
$1 an acre.) Growers of food crops 
are expected to come in to the extent 
of 75%, meaning about 19,000,000 acres 
diverted and 236,000,000 planted. 

The breakdown is as | sea Di- 
version of 10% to 15% of the 72,700,- 
000 acres planted to wheat and rye last 
year, leaving from 62,000,000 to 
65,000,000 acres capable of producing 
substantially more than domestic needs 
for the 1936-37 season; diversion of 
10,500,000 to 11,000,000 cotton acres, 
leaving 34,000,000 to 34,500,000 acres 
to produce between 13,200,000 to 13,- 
900,000 bales; diversion of 25% of the 
2,032,000 tobacco acres in order to re- 
duce the crop to 1,021,000,000 Ib., 
“about 125,000,000 less than disappear- 


Wide World 


of the triple entrances to the $400,000 Hall of Industry, which 
faces the reflecting pool of the Esplanade of States. One of the 
great mural paintings which will cover the exterior walls of this 
building may be seen receiving finishing touches at the left. 


ance for the present year” ; diversion of 
10% from the 160,000,000 acres in feed 
grains last year, leaving an estimated 
95,000,000 acres of corn, 35,000,000 
acres of oats, 10,000,000 acres of bar 
ley, and 5,000,000 acres of grain sor 
ghums; 809% participation for rice and 
peanuts; sugar beets, sugar cane, and 
flax, 92% to 95%. 

Sec. Wallace, at a press conference, 
went beyond and behind these figures 
to some extent. He estimated that the 
predicted diversion of 28,000,000 to 
32,000,000 acres from intensive to ex 
tensive cultivation might result in effec 
tive production control—provided yields 
per acre don't mount. He declared, 
though, that 95,000,000 to 98,000,000 
acres planted to corn might result in a 
“somewhat discouraging situation.” 


A Contrary Opinion 


The Department of Agriculture's 
program is in interesting contrast to the 
contentions of Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, of 
Stanford University, at the recent Che 
murgic Council convention in Dearborn. 
The Californian declared flatly that 
farming cannot be made profitable by 
artificial price-fixing and urged “squeez- 
ing the slums out of agriculture” 
through retirement of unprofitable lands 
Thus, he said, “the farm areas could 
be drastically reduced and commercial 
farming made remunerative to real 
farmers—the ones who own farms and 
pay taxes and spend their life and effort 
on their land. . . . Despite all that is 
loosely said about the value of urban 
industry to the purchasing power of the 
farm, the fundamental fact remains that 
farm relief will be solved only in non 
farm activity. When the area of agri 
culture and the size of the farm class 
are adjusted to the station of raw mate- 
rials, then the question of price parity 
and income parity will find its natural 
solution.” 
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BEFORE 
and 
AFTER 


WHAT DESIGN HAS DONE—Some obvious changes (obvious 
after they were made), some changes involving sweeping read- 
justments. Of the first type is Raymond Loewy’s clean-up job 
on American Locker Co.’s parcel checking unit (at top); slight 
Count Alexis de Sakhnoffsky 
brought the body beautiful to the motor truck industry (upper 
left), and White is expecting a record year. 


changes but sharp revenue gains. 


Center illustration 
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follows Big Ben’s development back through a decade; Henry 
Dreyfuss did the 1936 and 1935 models at the head of the line. 
Walter Dorwin Teague found the Dresser radial gas engine and 
compressor a confysion of pipes and joints; he left it housed in 
Perfection’s oil 


a compact, easily cleaned casing (lower left). 
stove had already come a long way when Henry Wilbur Adams 
enclosed the burners and brought the 1936 model up to date. 
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Industrial Design Comes of Age 
Proved technique of product analysis, involving more 
than a new dress, demonstrates ability to increase 
sales and decrease production costs. 


Out of the shops at West Albany, N. Y., 
and onto the New York Central's right 
of way late last week rolled a powertul 
new snub-nosed locomotive. The smooth 
lines of her cowling unbroken by cow- 
catcher, dome, smokestack, or any of 
the other orthodox protuberances of the 
Pacific type steam engine, she thundered 
down the rails to Harmon where de- 
signer Henry Dreyfuss, President F. I 
Williamson, and other New York Cen- 
tral officials waited to inspect her. Actu- 
ally, it was only a preview, for not until 
next month will the seven mew cars 
which she will haul between Detroit 
and Cleveland be completed at the Cen- 
tral’s Big Four shops in Indianapolis 
Then The Mercury, America’s first spe- 
cially designed, streamlined steam train 
will be ready for the rails. 

On Monday of this week down the 
ways and into the Delaware River at 
Chester, Pa., slid America’s newest 
streamlined ferry boat. Built by the 
Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. for 
the Virginia Ferry Co., the Princess Ann 
will py between Cape Charles and Little 
Creek, Va., at the mouth of the Chesa- 
peake Bay. With her funnel hidden in 
a graceful upward curve, she presents 
from prow to stern a virtually unbroken 
line, yet Raymond Loewy, who designed 
her superstructure, and W. R. Elsey of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, who super- 
vised her construction, are the first to 
admit that her streamlined style is of 
value not because it accomplishes any 
needed reduction in air resistance but 
because it appeals dramatically to the 


public’s appetite for streamlining 
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Which is another .way of saying that 
America has definitely become design 
conscious. Her tastes aren't cultivated 
she isn’t capable yet of any fine distin 
tion between honest functionalism and 
the kind of design which breeds stream 
lined dog biscuits. But she is groping 
her way out of an addiction to gew 
gaws and gingerbread into an apprecia 
tion of clean lines, smooth surfaces, and 
a simplicity of style fitted to the modern 
tempo of speed, efhciency, and order 

As a result, hundreds of manufac 
turers in dozens of different industries 
who have long regarded themselves as 
secure against the relentless pressure for 
new models are being forced to con 
sider product alterations—forced liter- 
ally into the increased sales and de- 
creased production costs which good 
design guarantees 


Debunking Era at Hand 


How it all happened is more than a 
twice-told tale, but it's been told in such 
a profusion of sophomoric superlatives 
that the business of industrial design, 
now with its feet firmly planted on the 
ground, finds today that its biggest job 
is that of disabusing the public, includ- 
ing manufacturers, of the prevailing 
idea that design is something of a cross 
between black magic and refined extor- 
tion, practiced by starry-eyed visionaries 
who desert their studios only for the 
grand salon. The age of debunking is 
at hand, and designers themselves are 
doing the debunking—to wipe out the 
taint which “‘modernistic” 
left, to rid the profession of a crop of 
drawing-board four-flushers lured into 
the field by the hope of cashing in big 
on empty inspiration, to give manufac- 
turers a practical idea of what real de- 


monstrosities 


TO SELL SERVICE 





A Practical Business 


Not a luxury but an econon 

fine art but a practi al business 
those are the attributes of industrial 
design as if rounds out a decack 
more or less, of trving to find its 
place in the American scene. It has 
found it now, and leading manufac 
turers are using it to sell everything 
from lipstick to locomotives. What 
it is and how it works is told here 
Some of the things that have been 
done and who did them remain for 


a second article in an early issue 











sign 1s and what it can do and 


ted wit! 


Joseph Sinel is generally cred 
having coined the label 
designer” in 1919, but it was 1 
after the Paris Exposition in 1925 that 
the genus really appeared on the s 
in the course of industrial evolutiona 
development. Somehow the interest u 
design generated by that Exposition ex 
tended beyond the limits of the ar 


began t x 


profession, and the publi 
claim over the graceful lines of the low 
slung Auburn Beauty Six, Walter Dor 
Marmon, Norman Bel 


Gedde s Graham Paige These were 


win Teague’s 


first steps away from the conventiona 
models whose descent from the horse 
less carriage of two decades before was 
both direct and th 
public liked the innovations—liked 
them so much that in 1927 Henry Ford 
deserted the Model T in favor of 
more modern model 

At that time the new furniture brok 
Some of it was 


obvious And 


upon a startled world 
good and honest, such as that designed 


by Gilbert Rohde and Don ld Deskey 


some of it so radical and abortive th 
it almost ruined an industry and per 


verted the slowly-forming public appr 
ciation of functional art Cleaned-up 
packages, improved window displays 
simplified store fronts helped swing th 
public back on the right track 

Then came the full depth of depres 


Style-conscious America not only buys those products embods 


ing modern design; it patronizes those services in tune with the streamlined time 
Hence, the Virginia Ferry Co.'s new model (left), designed by Raymond Loewy, and 


New York Central's iron horse, designed by Henry Dreyfuss. 














sion—and the de sign business burst into 
full blossom. For one very good reason 
Sales slumped. And the usual expedi- 
more sales pressure, strong adver- 
tising—failed to reverse the downward 
curve of volume. For manufacturers in 
highly competitive lines where produc 
tion efficiency had raised the quality of 
all products in the field to approxt- 
mately the same level of quality or me- 
chanical perfection, the motor makers’ 
experience suggested a way out: new 
Products designed to stand 
Products 


ents 


models 
out from the competition. 
that deserted the handcraft 
honestly admitting their mass produc- 
tion genesis. Products that capitalized 
on the public's design-consciousness, 
whetted now by Norman Bel Geddes’ 
far look into the streamlined future. 
(True, when “Horizons” was first pub- 
lished there were many who dismissed 
it as just another Jules Verne vision, 
but not many months later one of those 
visions was translated with scant modi 
fication into steel in the form of Union 
Pacific's first streamlined train.) 

Then came the great myth. After all, 
any business which boomed in a 
pression was worth a page in the Sun- 
day pe pag Manufacturers who 
could afford the luxury of design serv 
ice told about sales increases measured 
in hundreds of per cents. Designers 
were miracle = rs who could look 
at a product, sketch a few suggested 
changes, collect their fabulous fees, and 
leave the manufacturer to reap the har 
vest of increased sales. 


traditions, 


de- 


Case Studies of Profits 


Redesigned products do bring in 
extra profits, A example is 
Raymond Loewy'’s work on the Sears, 
Roebuck Coldspot electric refrigerator 
Three years ago when he undertook 
the first job it didn’t rank among the 
first ten in sales; now it stands among 
the first three. Other factors naturally 
enter the picture—expanded distribu- 
tion, increased sales etfort, more money 
to spend—but itself credits a 
good portion of the big pickup to the 
new models. 

The case study of another product 
styled by the same designer provides 
even more convincing evidence of the 
cash value of a new product dress. Last 
year for the American Locker Co. 
Loewy made slight modifications in the 
appearance of the lockers for self- 
service parcel checking in railroad and 
bus terminals. There were no structural 
alterations, but panels explaining opera- 
tion were changed and the drab green 
paint job was traded for one of alu- 
minum paint and blue trim. At one 
typical stand where earnings had been 
running 26% ahead of last year, thanks 
to increased travel, they shot up sud- 
denly to 79% ahead 

It is also true that designers get sub- 
stantial fees—but not for simply looking 


classic 


Sears 
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at a product, diagnosing its ills by di- 
vine inspiration, charting the cure on a 
drafting board. Well-rounded design 
service, as the score of top notchers 
render it today, embraces virtually every 
department of a business, even includ- 
ing legal aspects and labor problems. 
It starts with a thorough engineering 
study of the product itself—its function, 
its existing structure, and the possible 
elimination of steps in the production 
process. Right here a big saving in 
manufacturing cost frequently enters. 
For example, when George Switzer 
undertook a design job for Bryce Bros. 
who supply National Hotel Manage- 
ment Co. with glassware, he collected 
extensive breakage data, correlated it 
with various shapes of glasses, eventu- 
ally evolved a , oa which not only 
had added beauty but reduced breakage 





/ na Johns 
Joined by the nation, 


COTTON WEEK 
the South holds its annual festival this 
week. In Memphis, George Eckert (cotton 
exchange president) welcomes the King 
and Queen (John Williams and 
Mary Ann Poston), escorts them to their 
cotton-bale throne. 


Sneed 


in one hotel alone by 30% in one year, 
a saving ol approximately $2,000. 

Again, when Robert Heller began de 
signing an electric fan for A. C. Gil- 
bert Co., he put aerodynamic principles 
to physical tests, decided that the tra- 
ditional four-bladed fan not only cre- 
ated no better draft than a two-bladed 
fan when properly constructed but was 
actually less efficient. Result: an ap- 
preciable manufacturing saving on ma- 
terials alone. Since the very essence of 
efficient modern design is simplification, 
the thorough analysis of the basic con- 
struction principles involved frequently 
leads to a saving in tools and dies alone 
which more than covers the designer's 
fee in one year. 

This original analysis of a product 
often leads to the use of new and eco- 
nomical materials. Plastics, aluminum, 
lightweight steel are only a few of the 
materials whose widespread use has 
been spurred by America’s designers. 





The acid-resisting and fireproof qualiti 
of plastic materials were ably capitalized 
by George Switzer in his design { 
Westinghouse of a micarta Empi: 
serving tray. That tray convincing! 
demonstrated the beauty of micarta, us 
in its own right and not dressed up 
look like marble. Architects began 
specify the material for use in hotel 
night clubs, and smart shops 


The Sales Approach 

Market research plays an integral par 
in the designer's work. What does th 
public want? What will it 
(Many an advanced design hides in cd 
signers’ closets until the public 
catches up. It can be led—but 
gradually.) How can operation be sin 
plifed or use expanded ? Will dealers 
have to be sold on the merits of a new 
design? Does the product have to s 
itself to the ultimate consumer or i 
there opportunity for sales effort? Ar 
there advertising angles to be capital 
ized? What is the demand for compet 
And most importantly 
Good desig: 


accept 


tast 


oni, 


ing products? 
what is the price range? 
has amply demonstrated its ability to 
overcome a price handicap and to out 
sell a better oad product, but its full 
merits are best demonstrated when thes 
factors are in balance. 

After the product research work 
comes the actual drafting. Preliminary 
sketches by the dozen, then renditions 
of the most likely then 
models in clay or wood or metal to 
afford the three-dimensional 
view of the product. Then resume th 
endless round of conferences wit 
boards of directors, with plant engi 
neers, with sales and advertising man 
agers. Then back to the workshop fo 
further refinements. Finally the work 
ing models and blueprints. 

Yes, the gets substanti 
fees, but he works for them. Mont! 
And the increasin; 
America’s 
convincing 


prospec ts, 


necessa ry 


designe r 


on a single model 
demand for his service by 
leading manufacturers is 

testimony to the value of his service 


Selling Intangibles 


_ Now as design enters the phase of 
business-like stability, it is proving its 
power to sell not only articles of mer 
chandise but such intangibles as servi 
and company reputations. Henry Drey 
fuss’s model Western Union station 
and his New York Central locomotiv: 
are cases in point. So also are the jobs 
which Raymond Loewy has done for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad on 86 electri 
engines and one steam locomotive, and 
which Walter Dorwin Teague has donc 
for the Ford Motor Co. at the fairs in 
Chicago, San Diego, and now Dallas 
Having run the gamut from lipsticks 
through locomotives, design now even 
dares tackle a city. The city is Atlant 
City, and Raymond Loewy is the de- 
signer who will style its skyline. 
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“Unforeseen events... 


so often change and shape the course of man's affairs’’ 











Little are the things that sometimes set off far-reaching trains of circumstance 


The spot on a card has been known to wreck a man part of modern business. One of the most inexpensive 
and a business. A secret need, some brooded complex, forms of business insurance, almost taken for granted 
may easily carry the makings of catastrophe... starting as part of the equipment of any man in a position of 
with minor defection, ending with major embezzle- trust... when unforeseen events occur, it becomes a 
ment. Who can estimate how often “keeping up with powerful bulwark of safety. 


the Joneses” has led to disaster? And seldom, indeed, idelity bonds issued by the Maryland are re 
hev are 


do these human frailties fail to involve others in finan- nized everywhere as a badge of character. TI 


cial hardship. People are like dominoes in that one available through 10,000 Maryland agents in eve 


state of the Union and in Alaska, Canada, Cuba, 


group to totter, 
Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Mexico, Hawaii. 


< 


man’s slip can cause an entire 


That is why fidelity bonding is such an important 


. + Depository... Fraud 


The Maryland writes more than 20 bonding lines, including... Fidelity... Bankers’ Blanket... Contract... Check Alteration and Forgery. 
.. Besler T letator 


Public Official Bonds... Judicial. More than 40 types of Casualty Insurance, including... Aircraft... Engine... Automobile... Burglary 
Accident and Health... Ply-Wheel...General Liability... Plate Glass... Electrical Machinery...Sprinkler Leahage...Water Damage...Workmen's Compensation 


MARYLAND Casualty COMPANY 


SILLIMAN EVANS, President BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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A Time Tested | Steel Men Happy and Hustling 


With operations highest in years, they prepare for 


Plan 
THAT SAVES 
Money 
- FOR YOU — 


Mutuai fire insurance is not 
new. It is, in fact, older than 
any other form of insurance, 
yet its soundness and economy 
are attracting thousands of 
new policyholders. 

The aim of Mutual fire in- 
surance is to reduce the cost 
of the insurance by reducing 
the losses. This result is 
brought about by care in se- 
lecting risks and by active and 
intelligent fire prevention 
work. The saving resulting 
from these measures is passed 
on to the policyholders 

Seventy-five selected leaders 
make up the membership of 
the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies. They 
have returned over $135,000,- 
000 to policyholders as sav- 
ings, in the past ten years. 

Write for the booklet 
“Mutual Fire Insurance.” Ad- 
dress the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 








ee 
Thia seal identi- 
fies amember com- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 


Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. It is a 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 
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spring meeting of institute. 


Develop new uses and 


fight off threats of competing materials. 


STEEL men will enter the spring meet- 
ing of their Institute at New York on 
| May 28 with satisfaction. Their oper- 
| ations are at the highest level in years. 
Not a little of the current tonnage is 
traceable to the work done recently in 
developing new uses for steel and in 
mecting threats from competitive mate- 
rials with improved products. 

Although almost eight million tons 
of sheets and strip steel were rolled in 
1935 for an all-time record, rapid 
growth in numbers of continuous strip 
sheet mills still leaves considerable un- 
used capacity; hence new markets must 


be explored. 


Anxious to Diversify 


Besides, most mills are anxious to 
diversify their products and to have cus- 
|tomers in as many different manufac- 
|turing lines as possible. They figure 
they can't afford again, as in 1930, to 
| be caught with most of their production 
| eggs in one basket. Forty-two steel 
| companies will spend $9,200,000 for 
| research this year—more than in 1929. 
| While car makers still take 60% of 
all flat-rolled steel, other outlets have 
gained. Household appliances (refrig- 
erators, washers and ironers, kitchen 
cabinets, utensils) absorb 9%, furniture 
land office equipment 4.5%, farmers 
| (for farm implements, roofing, and sid- 
| ing) i%. Manufacturers are reaching 
|out with scores of new applications. 
| Gil-Boat Co. at Holland, Mich., is mak- 
ing a new line of speed boats and row 
|boats of steel Hollywood is 
‘buying steel for building sets. Pre- 
fabricated all-steel houses are slowly 
gaining ground Porcelain-enameled 
steel is widening its range, thanks to 
the Porcelain Enamel Institute, which 
has the financial blessing of important 
steel makers. Air-conditioning offers 
great possibilities, since most of the 
equipment is sheathed in steel. Canned 
beer means increased consumption of 
tin plate. Steel coffins constitute a re- 
| spectable-sized outlet. 


sheets 


Bigger Building Market 

Many steel people feel that the per- 
centage of all expenditures for buildings 
which finds its way into the steel indus- 
try will grow. Even those lacking 
enthusiasm for the prefabricated steel 
house say that steel will be more widely 
specified in conjunction with other 
building materials 

In transportation, where lightweight 
non-ferrous alloys and stainless steel 
have made headway in displacing ordi- 
nary carbon steel, steel companies are 





weaning back customers with low.al! 
high-tensile steel. It is adaptab! 
streamline trains, railroad freight 
trucks, buses and airplanes. 

There has been a steady impr 
ment in the technique of mill roll; 
and processing. Strip rolling sp 
have been increased, automatic hand]i: 
improved and extended, and closer 
trol is exerted over every operation 
means of mechanical and electrical 
vices. The result is a surface finish f1 
from imperfections. 

Steel is benefiting from improv 
methods of treating the surface of 
finished product. Formerly the cost 
applying three or four coats of pau 
made the use of steel for certain con 
modities prohibitive; at present, sati 
factory results often are secured wil 
one coat of synthetic enamel. Process 
have been developed and improved fo: 
coating steel with tin, zinc, and other 
materials resistant to corrosion 

Bethlehem Steel has opened a nx 
department at its Cambria plant 
Johnstown, Pa., for the Bethanizing « 
galvanized wire, a new process which d 
parts from orthodox practice. 


Stainless-Clad Steel 


There is a growing demand for st« 
sheets and plates surfaced with alloys 
of the stainless variety. It is possible t 
obtain rust-resistant and better structura 
properties at a minimum of extra ey 
pense by using plain carbon steel wit 
a covering of expensive alloys. Exampl 
Ingersoll’s stainless-clad steel. 

Globe Steel Tube Co., Milwauke 
has a new process for making carbo 
steel immune to corrosion by impreg 
nating it with silicon to a depth of two 
hundreds of an inch. The surface takes 
a high polish, and the price of the steel 
is about half that of stainless. 

Improvements in rolling techniqu 
and design of rolling equipment, so 
that sheets 90 inches wide now can b« 
produced on continuous mills, plus th 
enhanced physical qualities of the steel 
which enable users to perform deep 
drawing operations not possible a few 
years ago, have aided sheet makers in 
enlarging their markets. Most specta 
ular result: one-piece, all-steel automo 
bile tops. ; 

Steel today lasts an average of 32 years 
in service, or twice as long as*formerly 
says the Steel Institute. Some reasons 
(a) Alloys slow down attacks by rust 
(b) rust-resisting paints, enamels 
lacquers and other coatings have been di 
veloped; (c) research has made possibl« 
elimination of some impurities. 
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Patents and Prices 


Stainless steel may be reduced | 
when present confusion ends. 
Two big patents expire soon. | 


ENJOYING its biggest year, the stainless 
steel industry is being watched with in- | 
terest by users because of impending ex- 
piration of important patents. 

Two chief patents are held by the 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., one ending 
Sept. 23, 1936, and the other May 4, 
1937. Known as the Benno Strauss 
patents, they cover all articles used for 
resisting corrosion containing 6-25%o | 
chromium, 4-20%% nickel and not over | 
1% carbon, and all articles having un- | 
usual strength and resistance to acids | 
containing 15-40% chrome, 4-20% 
nickel, not over 19 carbon, and 55% 
or more iron. 


War Babies | 

Original patents were filed by Krupp 
in 1913. The war switched ownership | 
to the United States alien property cus- | 
todian, who in turn passed them on at 
the end of the war to the Chemical | 
Foundation. 

Many of the high-chromium steels | 
used to resist heat and acid corrosion | 
were within the scope of the Haynes 
patent held by the American Stainless 
Steel Co., which expired Apr. 1. This 
patent broadly took in products analyz- | 
ing 8-60%% chromium, 0.10-1% carbon, 
and perhaps containing molybdenum or 
other elements. 

Krupp Nirosta Co. and Benno Strauss 
lately have tried to secure patents in this 
country on alloys similar to those origi 
nally patented but with a lower carbon 
content. These patent applications have 
been refused, but a court appeal is hang 
ing fire. 





Minor Claims 


What is the situation then? There are 
over 250 minor patents still in effect | 
and numerous patents pending covering | 
use of various alloying elements, such as 
vanadium, columbium, tantalum, and 
titanium. If some or all of these patents 
are granted, royalties probably will have 
to be paid. With this uncertain outlook, 
there is no end of confusion among 
stainless producers. 

Operations under the Strauss patents 
have been regarded as generally satis- 
factory. Although the Chemical Founda- 
tion possessed basic patents, it granted 
licenses widely, did not charge excessive 
royalties, recommended base prices and 
lists of extras which producers accepted 
This policy gave stability to the indus- 
try, encouraged its growth. Producers 
are hoping that a period of disorganiza- 
tion won't follow. 

Biggest squawk from consumers is 
the high prices of stainless steel, which 
have prevented its competition in the | 
mass market. Stainless mills, however, | 
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Every minute of every day and night, Western 
Electric radio telephones are aloft—somewhere. 
Good weather and bad, they keep pilots in two 
way voice contact with airports—help to main- 





tain passenger and mail schedules on the country’s major 
airlines. @, The flying telephone is fitted for such strenuous 
service by the unique experience of its makers. Since 1882, 
Western Electric has been producing Bell Telephones—and 
applying the special knowledge thus gained to other sound- 
transmission apparatus. Today, Western Electric equipment 
serves faithfully on land, at sea and in the air. 


Western Elecfric 





Leaders in Sound-Transmission Apparatus 

















“THEY 


striking seamen vowed that police rushed them-without cause. 


STARTED IT”’—New York police said that pickets passed the 


t 


1 & Underwood 
deadline ; 


Whatever the reason, 


both sides were ready, a score were injured, several were arrested, and the dock strike 


began to look serious, 


say there is little chance of a substantial 
price reduction for a long time, unless 
some means not foreseen at present can 
be devised to eliminate large losses in 
the rolling process which make stainless 
output very expensive. 

It is believed that as soon as the con- 
fusion surrounding patents is dissipated, 
stainless mills will be able to concentrate 
energies on producing material more 
cheaply, as deep encroachments could be 
made on ordinary steels through price 
reductions. 

A number of experiments are in 
progress. Rustless Iron Corp., Balti- 
more, is using the Wild process which 
eliminates ferrochrome. The Feild proc- 
ess of employing high-carbon ferro- 
chrome has possibilities 

Last year’s production of stainless, 
was up 22% from 
into sheets 


measured in ingots, 
1930. More stainless went 
than into any other products, although 
bars and rods were a close second. The 
well-known ‘18-8”" (189 chromium 
and 8% nickel) still is the most widely 
used material. Stainless steel applica 
tions are constantly enlarging 


Carboloy Takes Over 
o 


Maker of cemented carbide suc- 
ceeds to business of Krupp 
agent in United States. 


THE Krupp Works of Essen, Germany, 
discontinued importation of Widia ce- 
mented carbide cutting tools into the 
United States on May 15. The cemented 
carbide tool business of Thomas Prosser 
& Son, New York, American selling 
agent for Krupp, has been taken over 
by the Carboloy Co., Inc., Detroit, 


This mélée occurred as the liner Virginia sailed May 16. 


which will furnish all grades of Widia 
the former Prosser inventory is 
exhausted. After depletion of the stock, 
equivalent grades of Carboloy cemented 
carbide will be supplied. 


until 


Labor Struggle 


Ship strike in New York gets hotter as leaders follow 
West Coast pattern. Steel campaign coming. 


SHIPS, and steel, and automobiles occu- 
pied labor’s stage this week, with the 
glare of the spotlight on ships. Auto- 
mobile plants and steel mills have their 
labor organization worries ahead of 
them, discernible but still distant. East 
Coast shipping is in the middle of a sit- 
uation which seemingly has no chance 
of ending very soon, may lead to a gen- 
eral tieup. 

For more than two months, the news- 
paper-reading public, and the non-ship- 


I 
ping business man, have paid but scant 


aneation to the gradual buildup of the 
strike on New York's piers. For one 
reason, it has been and still is a move- 
nent outlawed by the International 
Seamen’s Union. For another, it was 
conducted week after weck without vio- 
lence, and ships bound for the West 
Coast continued to sail on schedule, 
manned by full crews, despite the pick- 
eting of the piers. 

Within two weeks, however, the strike 
has taken a different turn. More and 
more men (and women) have joined the 
picket lines. Three or four times the 
police have mixed with the strikers, and 
these clashes have been violent enough 
to send men to hospital and to attract 
front-page headlines. Confusion has 





Widia metal was introduced in 
United States by Prosser in Septembx 
1928. A month later Carboloy Co 
licensed under General Electric Co 
manufacture and sell carbides in tl 
country, announced Carboloy cen 
carbide. Use of this material has sprea 
rapidly, particularly in the automol 
industry where carbide-tipped tools 





widely used in machining cast-in 
parts. Their application to steel | 
is increasing. They have resulted 
much faster machining rates, m 


longer life for the tools between grin 
have reduced production costs In 
creased speeds obtainable with carbid 
tools have brought about the redesign 
of machine tools which now are built 
more rigidly to take deeper cuts and 
to operate rapidly without vibratio: 
Lately the Carboloy Co. has perfected a 
technique which sharply reduces grind ] 
ing time on cemented carbide tools 

Cemented carbides at present 
manufactured and sold by several sup 
pliers who, in addition to selling carbid 
blanks and carbide-tipped tools, furnish 
hardened blanks to numerous tool mak 
ers. These tool makers sell their ow: 
tools equipped with carbide tips. Al 
most all machine tool builders also se 
carbide tools as original equipment 
their machines 





come upon the usually orderly arris 
and departure of intercoastal ships, wit! 
such strange signs as that of a liner 
(President Roosevelt) being held over 
time for an hour and a half while her 
crew was mustered for examination by 
federal inspectors; or of another (Sa 
Rita) hurriedly changing her plans and 
docking in Brooklyn while a crowd ot 
welcomers waited uninformed at her 
Manhattan berth; or of another (V: 
ginia) getting away to the accompani 
ment of police clubs striking pickets 
and pickets’ brickbats striking police 
Consensus is that the strike, led by 
Joe Curran, will not abate, unless ship 
owners grant demands of the strikers 
or unless a compromise is reached 
Curran is frankly out to gain everything 
that Harry Bridges gained on the West 
Coast, and hopes to include Gulf ports 
as well. Tied in with the Pacific move 1 
ment, this would mean a vertical, singl« 
industry labor setup, similar to the ones 
John L. Lewis is ready to go to bat for r 
in the automobile and steel industries 
What the outlaw strike has cost ship 
lines to date, no one can estimate. N 
doubt passengers are becoming a bit 
timorous about boarding the intercoasta! 
liners or are delaying the booking o! 
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nassage until peace returns. Delays thus 
far (save in the case of the California, 
which broke down at sea May 2 when 
15 miles out with a new crew) have 
been of little moment to freight ship- 


pers 


King Coal Steps Out 


Vigor of industry is demon- 
strated at mining congress, at- 
tended by 5,000. 


KING COAL registered new vigor and 
purpose at Cincinnati last week. The 
annual coal convention of the American 
Mining Congress made two strong im 
pressions on the industry First, the 
coal producers are spending money for 
modernization and expansion. Second, 
manufacturers are developing specialized 
cquipment for coal extraction that will 
bring bigger production. 

Five thousand men attended the mect- 
ing, with very large delegations from 
operating companies. The unusual 
number of these representatives, who 
were under orders to make written re 
ports on both sessions and exhibits, 
indicated the serious purpose now stir 
ring the industry. And this was the 
keynote of the meetings. There were 
no post mortem discussions. 

Last year 120 manufacturers exhib- 
ited. This year 133 were present and, 
in general, used larger space. The fea 
ture of the show was special equipment 
for recovering thin seams and increas 
ing output from thick coal. Previous 
nractice has been to use standard cut 
ting, loading, and conveying equipment 
everywhere. Seams that were too thin 
generally were passed over Thick 
scams were extracted with the standard 
equipment, designed principally for all- 
purpose application 


Object—More Production 


Now special mining machines to 
work in marrow spaces and low-type 
loaders and cars will salvage this thin 
coal. Also large, high-capacity cutting 
and loading equipment was shown for 
use in thick seams. This will increase 
tonnage from the same number of 
rooms. It all means larger production. 

Another high spot was equipment for 
spraying bituminous coal with light oil, 
before loading for shipment. This pre- 
vents dust in delivery and freezing en 
route. Some estimates place the quantity 
being sprayed as high as 30,000,000 
tons annually, requiring from one to 
four quarts of oil per ton. 

Other straws point toward complete 
welding of rails for mine haulage to 
— expansion and larger adoption 

f conveyors for transportation, instead 
of mine cars. Air-cooling by spray 
water to prevent disintegration of roof 
surface, for a half mile inside the air 
intake, is also developing in Indiana. 


0 
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CLARAGE 


TYPE W FANS 


HIGH 
SPEED 


FOR 


LOW 
MOTORCOST 


From the standpoint of 
economy, Clarage Type 
W Fans are a “natural” 
for industrial air conditioning and ventilation services. 
FIRST, because of higher operating speeds, Type W Fans can 
be driven by higher speed motors. 

SECOND, because of exceptionally high efficiencies plus a 
FULL self-limiting horsepower characteristic, in many cases these 
fans can be driven by motors one size smaller than you would 








normally expect. Above: Large Type W 
Thus, on practically every job, substantial savings in motor first Fan and Fan Whee 

cost are not only possible but very probable—and operating Deters Saati Geese W 
economies ALWAYS the rule. WRITE FOR BULLETIN 112 Fan adjustat f ~ 


airections i scharg 


covering this latest Clarage development. 


(iS 
CLARAGE FAN Sone me .@: 007-010: VA0 10 110): 6 


Sales Engineering Offices In All Principal Cities 








FOUNDATION 


of thousands of articles, from 
small accessories in the home to 
ponderous machinery inthe shop 
from clocks to drop-hammers 
should be equipped with 


FELT 


ENGINEERED TO THE JOB 


BY FELTERS 











Wool felt is a perfect sound-absorbing 
and vibration-dampening base—THE 
ONLY MATERIAL IN WHICH 
THESE TWO QUALITIES ARE 
EFFICIENTLY COMBINED. . 


For an economical non-slip, non- 
scratch cushion base on small articles— 
and for vibration absorbing foundation 
under light and heavy machinery use 
wool felt. A card or letter will bring 
either or both of two new books on 
uses of Felt in industry. Mail it now. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY, INC. 
1210 SOUTH ST., DEPT. 8B, BOSTON, MASS. 
M inujacturers of Felt and Felt Products 


Mills at Millbury, Mass., Johnson City, N. Y., and Jackson 
Mich. Branches at New York Philadelphia Cleveland 
Detroit - St. Louis * Cricagk Los Angeles © San Francisco 


h , Dalias 
His, i — 




















* America keeps clean 


s 
¥ 
MERICA is acknowledged t 
the cleanest nation on eart 
Organized protection of public he 
has had a marked effect on the sa: 
tary standards for handling milk a: 
































other foods and in such personal s 
vices as barber shops, beauty parlo: 
and restaurants. Of course the prof 
sional offices of doctors and dentis 
have always led in sanitary equipment 
Improves Morale and Efficiency 
Because the morale and efficiency ot 
workers are instantly improved, mo 


*» 





and more employers are providing 
regular garment service for worker: 
in factories, offices, stores, garages an 
at filling stations. Food processin, 
industries are almost universally tur: 
ing to the idea of supplying clea: 
neat uniforms to employees. 


Two industries are working togeth« 


(above) Doctors, Dentists and Nurses pioncere 
the use of washable cotton uniforms. Pharmacists 
Chemists and iS ansteny Technicians we 
example of these protesssonal workers and were 
the first business men to patronize Pr 
nies. Wellington Sears Company px ere 

S oping fabrics particularly for these uniforms, 
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Factory Workers, particularly in the food 
and drug industries where sanitation is of 







y 














specia mportance, safeguard their product 
and work more efficiently if provided with 
ts found freshly laurdered uniforms. Linen supply com 
erchan — anies prov omplete uniform and towel . . 
ana other retal nea ail rms. TRY a areal pag roadie sg uuuteaing plante. Even Cashiers, Clerks and Office Workers «« 
s. oo < ¢ clean. ee e stores whe their jobs better when they are neatly uniforme 
Butcher A - = oa wn avove 's A special service forthe summer months may be ot 
on aw Hee nase oe tained from your linen supply dealer, 
is 


mpany+ be 


Wellington Sears 
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to make possible this nation-wide ser- 
viceforcleanliness. he cotton industry, 
through such firms as WeHington Sears 
Company, supplies fabrics for hygienic 
garments and towels and the linen sup- 
ply industry provides facilities for laun- 
dering and delivering immaculate ster- 
ilized coats, aprons, smocks and towels. 

Linen supply services are now avail- 
able in over seven hundred cities of 
the United States. Many of the larger 
linen supply companies provide not 
only a standard garment and _ towel 
service, but a special garment service 
for large users. Thus, distinctive and 
exclusive uniform design and colors 
are available. 

If your business hasn’t considered a 
service of this kind, get in touch with 
your local linen supply organization 
and learn what can be done for you. 


Beauticians (above) and Barbers (below) 
agree that im their fieide the public expects 
them to use fine cotton uniforms and cican 
towels, made possibie by reguiar laundry ser- 
ce of linen supply companies. These com- 
panies supply FAIRFAX towels of buck, terry 
and crash, and uniforms made of Wellington 
Fabrics to barbersbops and beauty parlors 
everywhere, 
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Y se . a ely 
Vives»; they Packay 
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FAIRFAX towels and toweling, such as the continuous cabinet crash 
towel show ¢, above, are standard for group in trial use t 
as MARTEX bath towels are standard for use in the finest mes 
FAIRFAX towels are PF it he best of linen supply mpa 
, r * Pr 
, Manufacturing plant oyees are more comfortab'e a therefore 
. . better workers. if thed suitable unifor “ gt “an 
5 ( npaiy plies denit gabardine cot ‘ wks a fa . 
a tmnakers ese garuicuts 
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Industry Takes a Tip from Greeley 


Pacific Coast expansion brings $40,000,000 invest- 


ment by major industries in branch plants. 


General 


Motors dedicates new Los Angeles division. Portland, 
San Francisco, Seattle share upward trend. 


GENERAL Morors’ dedication — this 
week of its Southern California Divi- 
sion—a branch assembly plant which 
will turn out 40,000 units a year for 
Oldsmobile, Buick, and Pontiac—marks 
a spectacular advance in the trend of 
industry toward the Pacific Coast. Not- 
ing that this is the first time GM _ has 
established a branch assembly plant for 
any division except Chevrolet, the Coast 
is impressed not only by the Los An- 
geles celebration but by the plans of 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and his party of 
GM officials to continue up the line to 
San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle, 
viewing at first hand the accelerated 
recovery trend which has brought scores 
of new plants west in the past five years. 


Part of the Southern California Di- 
vision will be a body-building plant 
run by Fisher Body, similar to the 
Chevrolet-Fisher Body hookups around 
the country. GM also has a Chevrolet 
warchouse at Los Angeles and a Chev- 
rolet assembly plant at Oakland with 
capacity of 90,000 units a year; Fisher 
Body has a plant in connection with 
Chevrolet's at Oakland; GM _ Parts 
Corp. has a warehouse at Oakland; 
Fisher Body has a woodworking plant 
at Seattle, and Chevrolet a warehouse 
at Portland. 

On May 27, the Coast hears, Mr. 
Sloan will announce at San Francisco 
that GM has purchased the former 
Durant plant at Oakland, on which it 


has had an option, and will turn it into 
a Chevrolet truck plant. Present tru 
operations at Chevrolet's Oakland plan: 
will be transferred to the new plar 
and the extra capacity will be used { 
passenger cars. 

California, Oregon, and Washingto: 
with the GM move, step a rung higher 
on the recovery ladder. Decentraliza 
tion of manufacture, with new market 
(domestic and foreign), labor, pow 
supplies, and cheap fuels, has broug! 
an estimated $40,000,000 investment 
the Coast since 1930 in new branc! 
plants or expansions and improvement 
of old ones. 

This huge outlay does not include tl 
large investments in branch sales an 
executive offices industry has made t 
cover the 11 Western states and the e 
port trade. [Names and locations ot 
most of the important branch factor: 
set up in the four key Pacific Coast 
cities, 1931-1936, are shown on th 
accompanying map. } 

Chief activity has occurred in th 
Los Angeles area, where 23 branch units 
of national concerns (investment $10 











Portland 
Chrome Plating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (in- 
dusirial chrome plating), 1935 


Simonds-Worden- White Co., Dayton, © 
(machine kaives and carpenter eclgr > 
took), 1935 

Maewhyte Co. Kenosha, Wis. (wire rope 
manufacture), 1936 


R. S. Bacon Veneer Co., Chicago, 1996 J 





Los Angeles 
General Motors, Detroit (Buick, Oldemobile, 
Pontiac assembly), 1935 
Armour & Co.. Chicago (purchased Hauser 
Packing Co.), 1935 
Cheveler Corp., New Vork Cassembly), 1932 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. (,olvents), 
1932 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Detroit (airplanes), 
1932 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
1932 
Studebaker Corp.. 
1935 
Brown Paper Goods Co., Chicago (paper spe- 
cialties), 1934 
MeCloskey Varnish Co., Philadelphia, 1934 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland (Acme White 
Lead and Color Works), 1933 
Globe Union Mig. Co., Milwaukee (storage bat- 
teries), 1935 
North American Aviation, Inc., Baltimore (air- 
plones), 1935 
General Cable Corp.. New York (elec ical 
wires and cables, cable accessories), 1933 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Co. New York (manu 
facturing and bottling), 1932 
Liovd A. Fry Reefing Co., Miamisburg, 0. (roofing paper, 
floor covering), 1935 
Volney Felt Mill, Miamisburg, O. (felt for roofing paper 
and floor coverings), 1935 
Trumbull Asphalt Co., Miamisburg, ©. (asphalt for felt 
saturation), 1935 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Buffalo (crushing, refining and bulk 
storage of linseed and other vegetable oils), 1935 
Slusser-MeLean Scraper Co., Sidney, O. Cheavy earth moving 
machinery), 1935 
Federated Metals Corp., New York (controlled by American 
Smelting & Refining Co., melting and pressing scrap non- 
ferrous metals), 1935 
Firestone Tire A Rubber Co.. 
1931 
Fisher Governor Co., 


Kansas City, Mo., 


South Rend (Casembly), 


Akron, ©. (battery plant), 


Marshalltown, la. (engine & pump 























BRANCH PLANTS ESTABLISHED IN PRINCIPAL | 
PACIFIC COAST CITIES 1931-1936 


| Seattle 





Kay 


Leo 


headquarters), 1932 


. 


H. D. Hudson Mig. Co., Chicago (farm instruments, dairy equip- 
ment), 1935 

Armour & Co., Chicago (bought Virden Packing Co.), 1935 

Niagara Sprayer Chemical Co., 
machines and insecticides), 1935 | 

Hiram Walker & Sons, Peoria, Ml. (rectifying and bottling | 
plant), 1935 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. (distribution, cooling house), 1934 | 

Mig. Co., | 
1934 | 

Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. (packings for steam, water 
and ice plants), 1934 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New York (railway equip- 
ment), 1933 


Bates-Valve Bag Corp. (St. Regie Paper Co.) New York 
(heavy duty cement bags), 1931 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. (meat curing, North- 
west distribution), 1933 

Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wis. (box springs, mattresses, studio 
couches), 1934 

Island Weavers, Victoria, B. C (makers of Scotch tweeds), 
1935 

Holland Furnace Co., Holland, Mich. (warm air furnaces, ap- 
pliances, cooling systems), 1934 


San Francisco Bay Area 


H. D. Lee Mig. Co., Kansas City, Mo. (manufac- 
turers of work garments), 1936 

FE. b. duPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del 
(paint), 1935 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, 0. (glass con- 
tainers), 1935 (Oakland) 

National Adhesives Co., New York (glues, gums, | 
pastes), 1935 | 


Middieport, N. Y. («praying 


Brooklyn, N. Y. (commercial refrigerators), | 


A. Hormel Co., Austin, Minn. (meat curing, distribution 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(bought Merco-Nordstrom Valve Co.), 1932 
(Ovkland) 

O'Bryan Bros., Chicago (manufacture rayon un 
derweer), 1932 

Cambridee-Wheatley Co., Cincinnati, Obie (art 
tile), 1931 

National Electric Products Corp., Pittsburgh (elec- 
trical supplies), 1931 





San Diego 





POPULATION AREAS | 
C—) 1,370,101 (16.7%) 


GS 1, 147,081 (14%) 
(2 2,655,331 (32.49,) 


overnors), 1931 
Concndl PoodsCorp., Now Vous (Ghwthutien ond mane [C7 3,021,920 (36.9%) 
| facture Jell-O, Maxwell House Coffee, Sanka Coffee), 1931 BUSINESS WEEK | 
as —_———— —_ Se 


Consolidated Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. ¥., 1935 
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400.000) have been added to the in 
dustrial picture and $6,075,000 spent in 
expansions During the same period, 
$50,000,000 of new capital was invested 
there by all industry, national and local 
Los Angeles is now second to Detroit 
nd Akron in the automotive and tire 
fields and, with San Diego, leads in air 
plane manufacture. 

Willys started a Los Angeles plant in 
1928, Ford went to Long Beach in 1930, 
and Chrysler in 1932. These three com 
panies last year made 86,000 units and 
this year will turn out more than 100,- 
000. Together with Studebaker, which 
established a plant there this year, and 
the new GM factory, total output this 
year at Los Angeles will be 135,000 
units. Studebaker is already making 
plans for doubling its plant, construct 
ing a body-building — and 
adding to the assembly plant, and will 
be able to make 100 cars a day, supply- 
ing nine western states and probably 
part of the Far Eastern export demand. 

Output of Plymouth cars and Dodge 
trucks at Los Angeles will exceed any 
since Chrysler's move in 1932. Capacity 
is 300 cars a day; 43,000 cars were built 
last year. Los Angeles has tire factories 
of Goodyear, B. F. Goodrich, U. S. Rub- 
ber and Firestone. This year they will 
make a larger percentage of national 
total than ever before. Two are con 
sidering plant additions. 


Allied Products, 60 Plants 

L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp 
parts maker, has begun erection of a 
$250,000 factory at Los Angeles to 
make seat and back springs and cushions 
for automobiles. Last year the U. S 
Spring & Bumper Co. spent $250,000 
for additions to its plant built in 1928 
There are more than 60 manufacturers 
of allied products (storage batteries, 
paints, lacquers, upholstery supplies, 
motor parts) in and near Los Angeles. 
Value of their 1935 products was more 
than $8,000,000. 

There are on the Pacific Coast 57 
manufacturers making auto replacement 
parts, almost all the companies being 
relatively small 

Recent years also have seen develop 
ment of 10 major aircraft concerns on 
the Coast, with unfilled orders at present 
amounting to $39,000,000. Expansion 
this year is planned by six of the 10 
concerns. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp., which 
moved from Buffalo to San Diego in 
1935, is a typical example. In 1936 it 
plans a 79% expansion of its $1,300,- 
000 plant, to take care of unfilled orders 
Douglas Aircraft will double its floor 
space at the Santa Monica plant, Boeing 
has purchased a 28-acre site in Seattle 
for a new $250,000 assembly plant to 
add to its factories there, Lockheed is 
planning expansion at Burbank, Calif. 

Other expansions planned for this 
year have been announced by Menasco, 
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makes a more durable type 


of built-up roof 


twa ONDA "Electro-Sheet’’€ opper 
. combined with alternate layers 

of asphalt. ..is the “last word” in built- 
up roofing. It offers moderate cost. 
long life and minimum upkeep. 

This thin-gauge copper. . . strong, 
weather-proof, water-proof... weighs 
but 2 ounces persquare fc ot. Long, wide 
rolls bond firmly to the asphalt with 
unusual ease. By providing a seal which 
eliminates air, moistureand destructive 
rays, ‘Electro-Sheet”’ prevents deterio- 
ration of the “under-coats” of asphalt. 

About 2,000,000 square feet of roof- 
ing area has now been covered with 
“Electro-Sheet’”” and owners report 
complete satisfaction. Typical instal- 
lations include factories, office build- 
ings, schools, flat roofed residences, 
etc., in all sections of the country. 

Full detailsabout Anaconda “ Electro- 
Sheet” Copper for built-up roofing 
are contained in Anaconda Publica- 
tion D-2, sent free on request. 





A piiemenng TEST 


Proves the Lali "Elect ro-Sheet’” ¢ 


These iat (actual size) illustrate 
continuous i-year exposure test on a 


board, coated with asphaltand partially 
covered with 2-oz. ‘Electro-Sheet 


This sect fthea 
phalt was sr tect 
by copper at any t 
during the four yea { 
ex] re. Asa re 
cracked badly and gave 
evidence of marked 


deter ration 


d ofthe 4 


Electro- 


At the er 
years, the 
Sheet” was stripped 


fromtheasphalt shown 
at right. Its uneven 
surtace texture 1s duecto 
adherence of copper to 
asphalt, which has fully 
retained it original 





softness and pliability. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbur 
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ry, Connecticut 
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LIKE THAT MAY DAY IN 1869 


new streamliner “City of Los Angeles” left on its maiden trip to Chicago. 


icom 
The cheers that sounded from Promontory Point, 
Utah to both coasts when Union Pacific tied the first transcontinental railroad together 
were echoed by U.P.’s Old Timers Club last week in Los Angeles, as the glistening 


Assisting 


in the dedicatory ceremonies were, from left: W. A. Harriman, chairman of the board; 
W. M. Jeffers, executive vice-president; Carl R. Gray, president. 


Los Angeles, which builds aviation en- 
gines; and Ryan, of San Diego, which 
will spend $56,000 on plant additions. 
North American Aviation began pro- 
duction in an $800,000 Los Angeles 
plant this year, and is busy on a $1,000,- 
000 government order for training 
planes 

Ready to go into production is Kinner 
Corp., which has spent $200,000 in the 
past three years on research to develop 
engines of 800 hp. and over 

Chief reasons for the Coastward trek 
of airplane manufacture: Climate allows 
uninterrupted production and testing, 
climinates the problem of heating large 
hangar-type buildings, and permits out- 
of-door operations. 


Why One Firm Moved 

New branch plants in Los Angeles 
are not all in the automotive and avia- 
tron fields, by any means. An important 
newcomer is Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
of Buffalo, world-wide factor in produc- 
tion and refining of vegetable oils. Re- 
cent rapid development of the Imperial 
Valley of California as a flaxseed pro- 
ducing area, the large California market 
for cattle feed in the form of meal and 
cake, and the demand by Coast paint 
and varnish manufacturers for linseed 
oil (a $3,000,000 market in Los An- 
geles alone) were principal reasons for 
this firm’s decision to cultivate the 
Coast. 

Expansion to handle a new manufac- 
turing operation brings additions to the 
Los Angeles factory of the Heywood 
Wakefield Co., Boston. For 70 years 
this concern has sold the Coast seating 
furniture, but only in the last five has 
it developed manufacture of new lines 
of furniture with the “California motif.” 
A new factory in Los Angeles will ex- 
pand this phase of the company’s busi- 
ness. 

Increasing demand for farm ma- 
chinery in the West brought the Slusser- 


McClean Scraper Co., of Sydney, O., to 
Los Angeles last year with a plant for 
assembling heavy earth-moving ma- 
chinery 

Boulder Dam construction brought 
the Coast's first large copper processing 
plant, branch unit of General Cable 
Corp., New York. 

An interesting trio from Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, settled in Los Angeles in 
1935. Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co., pro- 
ducers of roofing paper, was followed 
by two concerns necessary to its opera- 
tion, Volney Felt Mills, to make the 
felt for roofing paper, and Trumbull 
Asphalt Co., to provide asphalt for 
saturating the felt. The group will pro- 
duce annually 500 tons of roofing paper 
and floor coverings. 

Federated Metals Corp., New York, 
controlled by American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., acquired a 50-acre site in 
Los Angeles, and will build two plants 
for collection, classification, and com- 
pression of scrap non-ferrous metals. 

In the San Francisco Bay Area, in- 
cluding Oakland, Richmond and other 
East Bay communities, the trend has 
been spread out over a longer period 
and, for that reason, the last five years 
have not been quite so spectacular by 
comparison. Some 17 major branch 
plants were established (see map) with 
total investment in them (and expan- 
sions) reaching $12,000,000. Value of 
goods manufactured in San Francisco 
annually, by all industry, national and 
local, is $800,000,000. Important ex 
pansions have been made since 1931 by 
American Chicle, Best Foods, Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese, Swift, Patterson—Pacific 
Parchment, American Chain, R.C.A. 
Radiotron, American Laundry Machine, 
Glidden Co., Fisk Tire, Milton Bradley 
& Co., Standard Brands, Shell Chemical, 
American Can, Continental Can, and 
U. S. Steel (large tin plate plant). 

Among important newcomers to San 
Francisco, 1931-1936, are the H. D. Lee 


Mercantile Co. of Kansas City, whi 
will build a $250,000 plant to prod 
work garments; Owens-Illinois with i: 
new $2,000,000 glass factory in O 
land; E. I. duPont de Nemours ( 
Wilmington, Del., with a $175 
paint plant; National Adhesives ( 
New York, with 50,000 sq. ft. { 
manufacture of glues, gums and past 
Armour & Co., Chicago (bought \ 
den Packing Co., long-established ¢ 
meat firm) ; and Hiram Walker & Sor 
Peoria, Ill, with a $250,000 lig 
rectifying and bottling plant. 


Power Helps Portland 


Portland, Ore., serving the ferti 
background of the Columbia River \ 
ley, and with Bonneville Dam soor 
add 2,720,000,000 kw.-hr. of fir 
power and 1,480,000,000 kw.-hr 
secondary power to its resources, 
ports $3,000,000 invested in seven new 
branch plants since 1931, expects to se 
that figure jump in the next five years 
as the unlimited cheap power and plent 
ful land and water transportation attra 
industries, especially those in which raw 
materials are processed on their way 
from points of production to event 
markets. 

Early in May the Portland Chamber: 
of Commerce announced that R. S 
Bacon Veneer Co., Chicago, would build 
a plant and the Macwhyte Co., 
rope makers, would erect a large was 
house. Investment in the two develo; 
ments will total $175,000. 

Since 1931, several nationally-known 


wit 


names have entered Portland, amon, 
them Chrome Plating Co., Milwauk¢ 
Simonds—Worden—White Co., Daytor 


Ohio, manufacturers of machine kniv 
and carpenter edge tools; Bayly—-Under 
hill Mfg. Co., and the Wells—Lamont 
Smith Co. 


Seattle Reports 


Seattle, located squarely on the gre 
circle route to the Orient and the natural 
gateway to Alaska, has been cultivate 
by national concerns during the last five 
years chiefly in expansions of plants al 
ready established. In addition to the 
important Boeing Aircraft expansion 
about $4,275,000 has been thus invested 
by Continental Can, Bethiehem Steel 
and Ford. Continental completed two 
additions to its plant costing $650,000 
Bethlehem put up an $85,000 ware 
house, Ford acquired an assembly plant 
at $3,500,000. 

Chief factors in the trend to th 
Pacific Coast can be classified as (1) a 
desire to cultivate more intensively and 
economically the expanding markets 
offered by population growth and indus 
trial development in the 11 Western 
states (and foreign markets reached 
from Coast points), (2) abundant sup 
plies of cheap power, (3) transporta 
tion facilities adequate to reach markets 
(4) favorable fuel and water supplies, 
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(5) presence of most of the basic raw 
materials néeded in manufacturing. 
The market within the three Coast 
states, which national industry ap 
parently intends to cultivate more inten 
sively, expressed in relation to the total 
market within the U. S., and with 6.7% 
of total U.S. population (9,000,000) 
accounts for 9.4% of retail sales, 9.3% 
of the wholesale. The states produced 


6.1% of total value of manufactures 
13.2% of gross agricultural income 
13. 2% of mineral production by value 


The 11 Western states, including Cali 
fornia, Oregon and Washington, pro 
vide a market with 10°%% of total U:S. 
population and per capita buying power 
of $510, a figure which can be contrasted 
with the national average of $407. This 
market spends $6,075,000,000 a year 
retail and includes 18,000 manufac 
turers who purchase materials valued at 
$1,786,000,000 


Development in the Pacific 


The Hawaiian Islands market takes 
$71,000,000 of goods a year from 
Pacific Coast manufacturing plants and 
is an important factor to several con 
cerns in their westward migration. For 
a few, availability of the Orient mar 
kets with all their potentialities, is even 
now of decided importance. Asia, for 
example, is one of the best customers 
of the airplane manufacturers, import 
ing last year $4,120,416 worth of 
planes, engines and parts, only $1,600,- 
000 less than the purchases of the 16 
major European countries 


Bill Council Folds 


American Acceptance group 
will yield to economic national- 
ism but expects a comeback. 


THe American Acceptance Council is 
to be dissolved, but not because the man 
who has been at the helm throughout 
its 17 years feels that the business won't 
come back. Robert H. Bean, executive 
secretary, confidently reiterates his ‘pre- 
diction that the volume of dollar accept- 
ances one day will reach an all-time 
record of $2,500,000,000—the old top 
was $1,732,436,388 at the end of 1929 
and current volume is barely over 
$350,000,000. 
Turbulent foreign affairs, rampant 
economic nationalism, and foreign ex- 
change restrictions-—not to mention de- 
pression—have disrupted world trade 
and diminished the use of acceptances 
to the vanishing point, Mr. Bean ad- 
mits. “But these are extremely tem- 
porary phases in the life of any nation 
or of any market,” he continues. To 
a question whether economic national- 


ism will prove short-lived, his answer | 


is an emphatic “Absolutely !”’ 
The small volume of acceptance cred 
it currently in use in the American mar- 
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OUR WACO 


Is Saving Us Ma 


“It brings our executives into 
closer touch with our many 
plants. Better, more efficient 
management is the result.” 


SP, 
Gixkhed 
f jent. G All MPANY 
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Maker i Palm Beach 


. Ownership of an airplane has be- 
come recognized as an asset to any 
organization doing business over a 
wide territory. The problem becomes 
one of selecting the right airplane for 
your needs, 

The economy and comfort of the 
1936 Waco Cabins make them out- 
standingly practical for business 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT 

















Miles seem Inches 
Hours... Minutes 


by 
AIR EXPRESS 


Super-swift, NATION-WIDE Air Ex- 
press makes short work of vast dis- 





tances. Shipments can be rushed 
2,500 miles overnight—coast-to-coast, 
border-to-border— with next morn- 
ing delivery. 
*% Especially valuable for last 
minute shipments. 
% Day and night service. 
% Prompt pick-up and special de- 
livery of shipments at no extra 
charge, door-to-door. 


% Fast, co-ordinated service be- 
tween swift trains and planes. 


REMEMBER, AIR EXPRESS 
IS NATION-WIDE 


For service or information telephone 
any Railway Express office. 


DIVISION OF 


AGENCY 





Ratiway Express 


ie A A oe OS. tc 


“ASH ANY PtLoT”™ 


25 IW jipcaart 8 


ny Times Its Cost 


Priced as low as $1995, they 
may be 
terms. Their expense of ownership 
and operation, as shown by the care 
fully wes records of organization 
maintaining Wacos for business 
transportation, 1s extremely low in 
relation to the value of the service 
they deliver. The comfort and beauty 
of their 4-to-5 place interiors, the 
ease and reliabilits of their flight, 
and the accessibility of the more 
than 100 Waco sales and service rep- 
resentatives combine to keep Waco 
the leader in aircraft registration. 

A nearby dealer will gladly give 
you a convincing demonstration of 
W aco’s superiority, and show you 
how a Waco will prove a profitable 
investment for 


travel 
purchased on convenient 


your organization 


COMPANY * TROY, OHIO 
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INGRAM-RICHARDSON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


BEAVER FALLS PENNA 
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One of the 36 Exhibition Halls 
which house the 6,000 exhibits. 


Flere is the source of profits in international com- 
merce; here the source of new, world-wide mer- 
chandise trends. Leipzig exhibitors show their 
newest creations first at the semi-annual Leipzig 
Trade Fairs. Leipzig buyers buy right—have goods 
modified to their own designs, if desired... Con- 
sider the facts below. Then write for Booklet No. 13. 
telling the full story. Let us help you determine in 


exact detail just what the Fairs offer your business... 
Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th St., New York 


@ GENERAL MERCHANDISE FAIRS — 6000 EXHIBITORS 
FROM 25 COUNTRIES — AUG. 30th TO SEPT. 3rd 
Household goods, jewelry, lighting fixtures, ceramics, 
books, toys, musical instruments, fancy goods, optical 
goods, kitchen utensils, advertising moterials, china, 
precious metols, clocks, leather goods, sporting goods, 
watches, motion picture equipment, poper goods, 
notions, arts ond crafts, textiles, traveling requisites 
glassware, hardwore, etc., etc 


or BUILDING, HOME AND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT FAIR 
— 1000 EXHIBITORS — AUG. 30th TO SEPT. 3rd 
Of porticular interest to architects, builders ond con- 
troctors in all lines. 


a 150,000 BUYERS FROM 75 NATIONS 


By covering the Fairs, these shrewd business men stay 
six months chead of their competitors 


2 36 PERMANENT FAIR PALACES AND EXHIBITION HALLS 


Mony of them larger than Modison Square Garden in 
New York City. 


- SPECIAL TRAVEL DISCOUNTS TO FAIR VISITORS 


Let us send you the full detoils 


| panies 


| FOR 700 YEARS | 
| the wouds | 


ithe record of the last 17 


ket 1s no domestic situation, Mr. Bean 
points out. London dealers are up 
against the same problem. But he is 
equally sure that foreign trade at 
some future date will resume its free 


| flow, that bank reserves will gradually 


decline, and that this combination will 
eliminate the present cash-and-carry sys 
tem in the international transfer of 
goods. 


The council was organized in 1919 


when use of acceptances in this country 


was practically mil. The job of educa- 
tion was completed long ago; with busi- 
ness small in recent years the job has 
been more and more one of fact-find- 
ing and dissemination of information 
Thus it is not surprising that members 
have had dissolution in mind for some 
time, and the present plan is to turn 
over to the American Bankers Associa- 
tion the job of publishing monthly sta- 
tistical information on the market. For- 
mal approval probably will take place 
at next month's meeting of the mem- 


bership. 


| Big Job Done 


A note of regret creeps into Mr. 


| Bean’s attitude as he talks of the coun- 


Yet his satisfaction in 
years is clear. 
He tells of the big educational job 
which had to be done, of the long cam- 
paign to set up the machinery (which 
will be largely intact despite present de- 
velopments) and of the big business 
once handled on acceptances—$8, 300,- 
000,000 in 1929, about $6.900,000,000 
in foreign trade. He points with pride 
to the fact that no individual investor 
ever lost a cent in acceptances during 
the council’s life and that banks’ losses 
have been negligible in relation to gross 


cil’s dissolution 


| volume. 


ICC Gets an Earful 


Trucks protest higher insurance 
requirements and are likely to 
prevent an increase. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

Insurance requirements prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for motor carriers are not likely to de- 
part very far from present practice and 
the public liability and property damage 
limits applicable under state laws 

If the drastic regulations proposed by 
its Bureau of Motor Carriers (BW’— 
Marl4°36,p12) were intended merely 
as a sounding board, the commission 
got an earful. Hot protest from the 
rank-and-file of truckmen and from 
contrasted sharply with the 
silence of big motor carriers and insur- 
ance companies 

The big fellows could see the business 
coming their way if the commission 
were to require $10,000-$25,000 public 
liability insurance, $5,000 for property 


damage, and full value on cargo 

the writing of this business werc 
fined to insurance companies confor 
ing to the Treasury Department's qualit 
cations for bonding 
licensed to do business in every stat 
which the motor carrier operates 


companies 


Some Strenuous Objections 


Counsel for American Trucking Ass 
ciations, Inc., asserted that the propos 
regulations would make it almost imp 
sible for small truckmen to obtain cove: 
age, to which Harold B. Church, repre 
senting the Motor Truck Club of Mass 
chusetts, added that the qualificatior 
for insurers make a farce of the “gran 
father clause” of the Motor Carrier Act 
which is designed to protect the right 
of operators 1n business prior to its er 
actment 

Kirk A. Landon, manager of the Aut 
Mutual Indemnity € ompany, New York 
championed the small insurance con 
panies, claiming that they now writ 
about 90% of the entire motor truck 
business. 

“The small companies,” he said 
“have stepped on the toes of the big 
ones, which would like to get back t! 
several hundred million dollars’ worth ot! 
business. The small companies hav 
been the testing board, while the larg« 
organizations have stood back and 
haven't had the courage to take the 
risks.” 

Gradual Step-up Indicated 

Instead of prescribing drastic regula 
tions in the first instance, the commis 
sion will probably go further by eas) 
stages. With practically no evidence th 
the public interest is impaired at present 
the weight of evidence supports require- 
ments not exceeding $5,000-—$10,00 
for public liability, $1,000 for property 
damage, and an indemnity bond of 
$2,500 covering cargo. Many motor 
carriers carry higher limits but the IC 
has to consider that the amount of claims 
increases with the known coverage and 
that the premium cost of such higher 
limits becomes prohibitive on small op- 
erators. 

The motor carriers also wish to avox 
being driven into the hands of a few 
large underwriters, urging that any in- 
surance company should be eligible that 
is licensed in the carrier’s home state and 
has an agent authorized to accept serv 
ice of process in other states in which 
the carrier operates. 

It is expected that the commission 
will provisionally approve the practice 
by which the Swift, Armour, and 
Cudahy companies obtain insurance of 
their own shipments and cover the 
premium cost by agreement with the 
truckmen on a reduction in rates. Al 
though stoutly defended by the packers’ 
attorneys, the ICC won't be satisfied 
until it determines for itself whether 
this constitutes a rebate. 


} 
/ 
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How Are Car Dealers Doing? 


Their national association says they only earned one 


cent a dollar last year. 


IN the midst of a good automobile year, 
there is a welter of opinion about how 
dealers are faring. The National Au 
tomobile Dealers Association. 
that last year dealers earned only a little 


asserts 


more than one cent on each dollar of 
sales, although their total volume was 
almost five billion dollars. In _ fact, 
they made such large allowances on 
trade-ins that they lost $8.59 per new 
car sold. Their final net profit came 
from the service, parts, and accessories 
departments. 

The N.A.D.A. and the American 
Finance Conference have organized the 
Automobile Dealers Research Founda- 
tion to study and disseminate facts about 
the car retailing business 


Chevrolet Seeks Quality 

Yet there is ample evidence that 
many dealers again are making money 
Some factories have been taking on new 
dealers as sales expanded. At the same 
time the Chevrolet Motor Co. has dis 
carded the idea that the larger the num 
ber of retail outlets the greater the sales 
It is operating under a plan devised by 
Vice-President W. E. Holler whereby 
the quality of the dealer organization 
is the prime consideration 

Chevrolet has measured with its own 
sales yardstick the potential business in 
its price class in some 50 cities and then 
zoned those cities, an exclusive dealer 
being assigned to each zone. If it is 
discovered that a city can adequately 
support five strong dealers and it now 
has eight, the three weakest dealers are 
eliminated Where dealers are not 
properly located, Chevrolet has urged 
them to move their establishments to bet- 
ter sites 

Eventually Chevrolet will zone all the 
key cities in the country. Meanwhile 
it is understood to have cut its number 
of direct dealers by more than 1,000, 
thus giving each dealer a better chance 
to make more money. The result is that 
today with a smaller dealer organization 
it is selling far more cars. 


Summer for Liquidation 


While one doesn’t hear so much 
about the seriousness of the used car 
situation as back in January and Febru- 
ary, stocks are higher today than then 
for the industry as a whole. Some be- 
lieve these stocks are at an all-time peak 
They probably won't start to decrease 
until June 1. Dealers will have from 
June to October to liquidate their trade- 
ins and get ready for the 1937 model 
season. 

While the elaborate plans of the 
N.A.D.A. for controlling used car al- 
lowances hasn't got farther than on 
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But some are making money. 


paper, several cities in western Michi 


gan, principally Muskegon, are trying 
out a program sponsored by members 
Michigan Automotive Trades 


Association It calls for maximum al 


of the 


lowances figured on the basis of the 
N.A.D.A.'s used car price book and a 


} 
‘ 
series of fines for violation | 


»y a dealer 
Factories say the plan might work in 
small cities where there are only six or 
seven dealers who can turn the heat 
effectively on a recalcitrant member, but 
it can't effectively be applied in larger 
cities. 

Chevrolet 
900,000 used cars in the last Six 
months 
(a) Chevrolet's national used car de- 
partment, (b) the factory's consistent 
national advertising of used cars, (c) 
the Chevrolet red OK tag guaranteeing 
the worth of used cars. This tag plan 
has been used almost 11 years 

Ford dealers recently announced a 
plan whereby used cars of all makes 
are reconditioned to a new standard of 
specified quality and are labelel “R & 
G" cars (renewed and guaranteed) 
Each car bears a red, white, and blue 


tag, with a list of guaranteed features 


dealers have sold over 


Their success is attributable to 








Koppers materials are used for the recovery 
of minerals from their ores by flotation . . . 
Koppers pitch is used for the briquetting of 
coal... Koppers wood preserving oils are used 
for treatment of mine props, ties, timber, piles, 
poles, mine cars, bridges, and building lumber 
- « » Koppers coal tar pitch is used for the 
saturation of conduit used for drainage . . . 
Koppers waterproofing and dampproofing ma- 
terials are used for structures above and below 


oe a 
Koppers ane THe Mining \woustry 


The plan is said to have already in 


creased used car sales 
Ford has announced an increase in 
its dealer discounts on passenger cars 
‘ } 


from 229% to 24% The Chevrolet 


discount has been 249% for some time 


Furniture Paper 
Berkey & Gay 


ance company—first in field. 


forms accept- 


TAKING a leaf out of the General Mo 
| 


tors notebook, the Berkey & Gay I 


ture Co... old-line Grand Ray ids ¢ 


prise, has organized the Berkey & Gay 


Acceptance Corp. to help its retail deal 
ers over the financial bumps of instal- 
ment selling 

B.G.A.C. ts the first a eptance com- 


pany organized exclusively for 


the turns: 


; 


ture trade, will operat 


he Ge 


econ a Straig 
discount (in advance) basis, and will 
take paper up to 18 months’ maturity 
from B.&G. dealers 

Heretofore, furniture retailers have 


found it ith ilt to realize ish on in 


stalment sales. Banks will extend only 
a moderate line of credit and few major 
finance companies consider the field at 
tractive, largely because livingroom and 
diningroom suites (pronounced soots) 


are not considered bankable a 


Once furniture leaves e ret lo 


i] ; , 
it depreciates rapidly. Further re is 
| 








ground and for bridge floors and tunnels . . . 


Koppers Tarmac is used for the paving of 


private roads and driveways. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


2. Roof- 


1. Tarmac for Roads 
ing Materials 3. Waterproofing 
Materials 4. Bituminous Painte 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS CO, — & Crowte tor Wood Preserva 


tion 6. Light Oile 7. Tar Acids 
8. Coal Tar Pitches 
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Carry Your Salesroom to 


Your Customers with an 
AEROCAR 


SALES COACH 


Standard Oil Co 
RCA-Victor and 
profitable way t 
by taking enadiiagt 
' mers etatler 
‘ “ Demonstr y i 
me dramatically convenrently 
with Sales Coact 


cal Writs 


nomically 
finest 
literature 


AEROCAR COMPANY OF DETROIT 
4817 Cabot Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
For personal travel the luxurious Aero 
car Land Yacht is unsurpassed Only 


coach safle for passengers Write for 
details 


amd most 





Make more sales 2° 


MORE ?—get 


sales? These 


sell 


close 


Want to 
pects? 
books 
give 

methods that 


more pros- 


more three 


how 


money-making, 


show sales-winners work 
selling 


better 


field tested 
you can use to get 


results 
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BRITAIN’S LEADING 
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or the Travel and Industrial Develop- 
ment Association of Great Britain & 
Ireland, | Pall Mall East, London, 8.W 1 


28 Avenue des Champs Elysees. Paris, and 
British Empire Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New Yor 
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The Knack of Selling MORE 


by BURTON BIGELOW 


Consulting Sales Manager 


3 volumes, 600 pages 


I ERE are three books packed with imme 
itely usable sales methods strategems 
ideas They give not one mans ideas but 
s digest of the best methods, the experience 
right in the fleld, of many leading producers 


Use these vital elements of 
improved personal selling 


i 


pocket size 


i 


illustrated, $4.00 
hasing et s, Dus * ! I louse Wives, Ole 
Every pou r i illustrated in a practical ex 
— take n from experien in selling office 
supp ‘ tising spac he moks household 
~eo ts radios hosiery paint or one of S80 
ther lines 


Would you like to know— 





how to keep the sale moving’ 
These books deal with the actual front-line how to improve your approach strategy 
problems of personal selling. They cover plan how to size up prospects and seperate them 
neng the sale, telling the sales story. overcom from th suspects 7 
ing objections, and closing the sale They giv 
you plans. tips, pointers, ideas. that fit right waew to dig up positive prool material to 
nto the problems you meet in starting inter neip pro your case to the toughest 
views, making your demonstration, and getting prospect 
the prospect's signature how to quickly build yourself into the pros 
pect's onfidem without trickery 
Shows ° h w how to pep up your demonstrations 
you how, how to a i “passing the buck 
. 
by practical examples w to me last minute postponements 
With °76 actual examples of il situations, rhes aml many other sales-building pointers 
these books graphically tllhustrate ¥Y point i r h-epotted and illustrated in these books 
I the actual language of real-lf nel See what th u for you Send the ou 
dents you see how difficult situat were , today, for a set of these readable. usable 
Vercome in selling t dealers bt pur tune t x f 10 dave « ipproval 
: . ee . 
. 
: McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 
: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St.. New Vork, N. Y. 
& Send R The Knack of S¢ » MORI for 10 days exat t , In 10 days 
is oa " “ t see b ane it a ed 
s : 1M send $4 t fe “ t 1 panied 
. 
. 
. 
7 
. 
S Na 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
S Address P 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
§ City and State ( par BW-5-23-36 
: (Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada y.) 
. 








no ready resale market, such as 
for a used automobile or refriger 
( onsequently finance rates have 


high and only a few 
been willing to take the business 
chattel mortgage basis. (It's ha 
to repossess furniture. ) 

But B.&G. has taken the | lunge 
the theory that purchasers of g 
Stated c 


compant¢ os 


suites will be good risks 


of B.G.A.C. ts $1,000,000—half | 
ferred and half common. As a start 
B.&G. will take from $100,001 


$150,000 ; later to meet den 

Because of the 

B.&G. retailers will not be forced to ma! 
the huge price markups common in 
time sales division of the furniture b 
|ness. This is expected (1) to stimul 

| sales on a price (2) to mah 
B.&G. furniture franchises attractive 
retailers; and (3) to provide the bas 
for an intensive advertising and sell 
drive. 

Frank D. McKay, chairman o 
board of the furniture company, will | 
president of B.G.A.C. Abe Dembinsk 
M< Kay 


will also | 


more 


low discount ¢ 


basis: 


i 

| who was associated with Mr 
the reorganization of B.&G., 
an othcer of the new company 
| B.G.A.C. operations will be indep 
dent of the furniture company, but | 
maintaining a speedy credit service fc 


| dealers, sales will be stimulated 
| The oldest furniture company in t! 
| country formed in 1853—B.&G. e 


pects its finance plan to crystallize deal 
| and customer goodwill built up in t! 


past 

Stock in B.G.A.C. probably will | 
absorbed entirely by the furniture co 
pany, although a public offering is po 


Through rediscounting paper wit 
commercial banks, however, the 
can be made to go a long 
whether more than $100,000 to $1‘ 
000 will be needed depends entirely « 
dealer instalment sales volume 


sible 
capi 
way—an 





Relicf => 
With $4,576,570,000 
last year’s Emergency 
President Roosevelt is 
unemployment. Having 
515,082,000, his cash balance is 
$2,061,488,000. He had to ask 
Congress for $1,500,000,000 more 
much 


provided by 

Relief Act, 
still battling 
spent $2, 


because money rolls faster in 
some directions than in others. The 
new appropriation probably will be 
earmarked entirely for WPA which, 
at its present rate of expenditure, 
will run out of cash by August 
Other agencies still have substantial 
balances. The table on the opposite 
page shows how much each alpha 
betical unit spent in each state up to 
Mar. 31 and how much each still had 
to spend, assuming that its unobli 
gated funds are not also transferred 
to the dwindling balance in Harry 


Hopkins’ checkbook. 
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MAY 23, 1936 


WANTED 


your permission 
to put back in 
your pocket 


over 25% of 


your oil costs 


That's a conservative estimate of the 
amount being saved industries every- 
where, by their adoption of Sta-Put 
Lubricants. 


Example: A large;manufacturer made 
his own test in préss department, re- 
ports 26°), savediin cost of oil and 
58°; in oiling labor cost as compared 
with former oil used. 


You, too, can mé@tch this saving if 
you'll say to shop hen, “Why not try 
Houghton's Sta-Pug Lubricants?” Their 
greater load-carrying capacity, their 
leak resistance, fheir high oiliness 
value, all combineRo merit the signifi- 
cant slogan— 


4 


STA-PUT 
LUBRICANTS 


A Product of 


i (O10 ClO). er a a®) 


Chic PHILADELPHIA 


ry) 
etroit 













| Buses Slash Rates 


Eastern lines offer 134¢ a mile, 


undercutting new rail rates. 


Bus lines in the East will meet the rail- 
roads’ 2¢ coach rate effective June 1 
with a rate that generally is 1}¢ a mile, 
| based on rail mileage. A flurry of new 
| tariffs swept into the Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission this week. 

Typical are the new rates filed by 
Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines. Their 
rate from New York to Washington 
will be cut from $5.50 to $3.75. Re- 
ductions between intermediate points 
are as follows: New York—Philadelphia, 
from $2 to $1.50; Philadelphia—Balti- 
more, from $2.65 to $1.60; Baltimore— 
Washington, from $1 to 65¢. 

To points west Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound filed a tariff naming one-way 
experimental excursion rates, effective 
June 1 until Sept. 30. Reductions in 
rates to Pittsburgh are as follows: From 
Washington, $6.50 to $5.25; from Phil- 
adelphia, $7.50 to $5.50; from New 
| York, $9.00 to $6.75 

Many bus lines will have to obtain 
| permission from the ICC to file tariffs 
|on short notice, as 30 days is the statu- 
|tory requirement. It is impossible to 
predict whether the commission will 
order a stay in the new, low bus rates 
In its decision ordering the railroads to 
reduce the fare, the commission ex- 
| pressed the hope that their effect would 
| be to recoup trafic from private auto- 
| mobiles rather than buses. 








‘Can Eastman Stay? 


| Roosevelt not sure of success 
| in llth hour effort. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

Extension of Transportation Coor- 
dinator Eastman's office, now actively 
sponsored by President Roosevelt, is not 









a sure thing. If the Railroad Brot! 
hoods were behind the move. 


date at which the President has 
structed Chairmen Wheeler and R 
burn, of the Senate and 


House Int 
Commerce Committees, to ; 
through a two-year extension wo 
be significant. It is a specialty of 
brotherhoods to drive through 
tion on the eve of adjournment 

The efforts to extend 
are expected to find the railroad uni 


State 


Eastman’s 


cold. They do not enthuse about 
ordination of railroad facilities ey 
though, as contemplated in pend 


agreement with rail managements 
placed employees get 60% of full p 
for various periods from six mont} 
to five: years, depending upon lengt 
of service. As a club to compel th 
final acceptance of this tentative agre 
ment, the unions have their own bil 
Wheeler-Crosser, which free; 
the present jobs. Hearings have been 
resumed as negotiations lag. 

Both Roosevelt and Eastman urg 
agreement instead of legislation sever 
weeks ago when it appeared that th 
coordinator’s office would be permitted 
to expire June 16. The railroad mar 
agements are no more in favor of 
tending Eastman’s term than their e: 
ployees. Passive resistance 
blocked his recommendations 
proving service and reducing expens: 

No interest has been shown in 
quarter in Eastman’s own bill in whic 
he proposed that the Coordinator's offi 
be permanently established in conjun 
tion with the reorganization of the In 
terstate Commerce Commission. In 
message to Congress June 7, 1935 
President Roosevelt urged that such r 
organization should not be delayed b« 
yond present session. The commission 
is opposed, however, and accompanying 
legislation for regulation of all forms 
of transportation has not been passed 
with the exception of the Motor Car 
rier Act. 


Ww ould 


has larg 


for 


Railroads Back in the Black 


Making a profit for the first time since °31, they ex- 
pect a further gain and believe they have learned how 
to handle truck competition. 


For a 107-year-old invalid, supposed to 


be permanently debilitated by age, gov- 
ernment regulation, and youthful com- 
petition, American railroading, this year 
of 1936, has had the unsuspected gump- 
tion to bolt its wheelchair and show 
signs of earning money—something 
that has not happened since 1931. 
True, as early as 1935, there were 
symptoms of convalescence. After a sad 
first five months, carloadings picked up 
and finis was written in only six figures 





of red ink—$288,000, as compared’ with 


1934’s $16,900,000; 1933's seven red 
digits of $5,900,000 and that 1932 sock 
dologer of $139,200,000. 

For April, preliminary reports indi 
cate that the Class I railroads operated 
at a profit. That would put them in the 
black early in the year (usually a wishy 
washy period) and would make up for 
the bad luck of February snows and 
March floods, which increased operating 
expenses mordinately. 

The rise, fall, and comeback of the 


carriers can be written in a single word 
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Southern and Western 


rloadings 
ads and the B & O can plump as hard 
; they want for the 2¢ a mile passenger 
ite and the Interstate Commerce Com 
ission can back them, but when it 
ymes dewn to interest for bondholders 
1d dividends for stockholders, the rail- 


oads pay off on freight. And, if the 
rst 19 weeks mean anything, the rail- 
oads will pay off in 1936. 

This happened Freight loaded 
mounted to 11,800,000 cars, or 636,- 
00 a week—a 7.7% gain over the cor- 
responding period of 1935. Now the 
railroads of the country can make money 
on 636,000 cars a week. In fact, they 
re on the “red” and “‘black”’ border at 
106,000 cars, which was what they aver- 
ged last year. 


Hump Due in Earnings 


Thus, 606,000 freight cars a week 
an be set down as the “pay load.” Any- 
thing above means profit. And, since 
profits tend to rise in geometrical ratio 
it the “pay load” point, the curve of | 
railroad earnings over the next few 
months should resemble a bowler hat. 
(Loadings tend to ascend during the 
harvest months and reach a peak along 
about fall, whence there is a swift de- 
line.) 

Of course, everything is contingent 
pon the usual seasonal performance of 
business. If this country takes an indus- 
trial header, carloadings will suffer. But 
as conditions are, particularly with re- 
vivified demand for capital goods and 





increased construction, freight trafic 
should expand. Which means railroad 
freight. 


Trucks have diverted tonnage from 
the rails; but not the heavy stuff. That 
still goes to the carriers, as the most efh- | 
cient means of haulage. The highways | 
serve for carting consumers’ goods, but | 
when it comes to heavy pieces (with the 
important exception of automobiles, 
which are borne on huge parabolic 
trailers), the rails slide to the factory 
sidings. 


Railroads Holding Own 


That the trucks have taken their cut, | 
there is no disputing. But their cut is 
not likely to get any larger, if 1932-) 
1935 is an index. Motor truck tonnage 
dropped from 20.2% in 1932 to 18.6% 
in 1935. The railroads held pretty fast 
to their share of the country’s tonnage: 
62.4% in 1932 and 61.6% in 1935 
And, what is more, the rails are skim- 
ming some of the cream that’s left in 
the trucking industry: (1) by entering 
the business (railroads control or own 

5% of the trucks on the road); (2) 
by offering shippers store-door delivery 
(BW —May9' 36,p16) ; (3) by making 
compacts with truckers for truck-rail- 
truck haulage, as B. & O. and Keeshin 
have recently done (BW’—May16’ 36.- | 
p17). 

Though the railroads may bore out | 
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from under the truck problem, there is Court is yet 


no getting away trom the government 
Rates, both passenger and freight, have 
been pushed downward from year t 
year. Costs are up, incidental to the 
rising price level and general govern 
mental maneuvers, requiring more and 
more taxes. Then, specifically hitting 
the carriers are (a) the Railroad Retire 
ment Act, 1935, which will shunt ap 
proximately $60,000,000 to operating 
expenses and (b) the 
Act, which will add to the railroad bur 
den $16,000,000 this year, $32,000,000 


Social Security 


railroz4 employment 
a dicker whereby the companies will b« 
able to dismiss workers by granting t 


Though Eastman has not su 
introducing important economies thro 


1937, and $48.000.000 each vear 
thereafter Of 


course, the Supreme gamation 


LINK-BELT \—— 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE’ 


One of the seven types of 





@ “Twenty-eight years ago we installed a 


Link-Belt silent chain drive on an air com- 
pressor,” says A. F. Luebbing, P. A., D. T. 
Williams Valve Company, Cincinnati. “It has 
been in constant service ever since, and in all 
that time there has been no loss due to shut- 
down or failure. We have had occasion to 
make but two minor repairs. Furthermore, 
the drive looks good for several more years 
of service. 

“Considering this long and satisfactory op- 
eration, and the fact that it has been subjected 
to heavy intermittent loads, and its extremely 
low cost of maintenance, this Link-Belt silent 
chain drive has certainly proved itself to be 
an ideal form of power transmission.” 


Here is more evidence of the profit possibilities of 
Lii.k-Belt positive drives in operating machinery and 


equipment of all kinds. Send for catalogs. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
The Leading Manufacturer of Positive 
Power Transmitting Equipment 
INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
Offices in Principal Cities sece 


POSITIVE DRIVES ¢tisg POSITIVE PROFITS 
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pooling of freight cars, mergers or 
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Link-Belt positive driv 


other six are illustrate 




















Motor Carrier Act of 1935, bringing 
trucks under federal regulation, was a 
tangible achievement (BW’—Nov2’35, 
p24,26;Not 16’ 35,p27) 

For the railroads, the immediate prob- 
lem is the extension of the emergency 
freight rates. These net the country's 
carriers about $100,000,000 annually, 
and collaterally cost shippers that much 
The increased tariffs on selected com- 
modities expire automatically June 30, 
and the roads have asked the ICC to 
continue them indefinitely. A one-year 
extension seems probable. Without it, 
two things wail happen—both nega- 
tive: first, railroad earnings will not 
come up to expectations (Young & 
Ottley, investment counsel firm, has 
prognosticated that the year's results 
will show $162,000,000 after all 
charges), and second, the carriers prob- 
ably will not enter the market for new 
equipment. 


Real Buying Yet to Come 


Right now, railroad urchasing 
agents are poised on the brink of heavy 
orders. Some, for freight cars, air-con 
ditioned trains, air-conditioning equip- 
ment, diesel-electric engines, stream 
lined locomotives, freight cars, ties, and 
miscellany, have already found their 
mark. But the real buying is yet to 
come, when earnings show real expan- 
sion. There is no escape, simply because 
locomotive and freight car equipment is 
old, and to operate economically, mod- 
ern locomotion and modern conveying 
are essential 

But additions to equipment will not 
impair earnings. These will be capital 
charges, and maintenance costs are not 
likely to shoot up sharply. Indeed, new 
equipment Ww ould reduc e maintenance 
Whether the $162 


and depreciation. 


000,000 net income, held out by Young 
& Ottley, will be realized is problemati- 
cal. True, freight has passed the pay 
point and will continue in the lush 
region for many months; but for a 
$162,000,000 net, loadings must hike 
up considerably more. 

There is no doubt, however, that 
1936 will be a flush year; that dividends 
will be paid; that earnings will make 
many reorganization roads look pretty 
good ; that Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
holdings of $350,000,000-odd of rail- 
road indebtedness will become a real 
instead of a contingent Treasury asset; 
that a moderate amount of low-interest 
refunding will be possible; that heavy 
industries will benefit from rail buying. 
But to peer beyond 1936 is something 
else again. Political fingers dig too deep 
in the railroad pie. No one can foresee 
when government ownership will pop 
up again in Congress 


Stalling a Rail Bill 


Sen. Wheeler of Montana holds 
up long-haul action by procras- 
tination in committee. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 

Delays by Sen. Wheeler, of Mon- 
tana, are staving off enactment of the 
railroads’ pet legislation—the Pettengill 
bill that would permit them to make 
rates to meet highway and water com- 
petition, without corresponding reduc- 
tions to intermediate points. The rails 
are now prohibited from so doing, ex- 
cept on permission granted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, by the 
long-and-short haul clause of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act which the Petten- 


gill bill’ would repeal 





Harris 4 Rwing 


“ABANDON IT”—J. G. Kerr of the Traffic Department of the Association of American 
Railroads leans over Sen. Burton Wheeler's desk, to add his protest to those of other 
railroad men who recommend abandonment of the long-and-short-haul regulations. 
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The bill passed by the House car! 
this session is doomed to death in 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committ 
of which the Montana senator is ch 
man. Hailing from territory in whi 
jobbers have for years battled agai: 
transcontinental rates lower than rat 
to interior points, Wheeler is delib 
ately stalling. 

The fight originally revolved aro 
the attempt of Southern Pacific 
other Western roads to meet the « 
petition of Panama Canal steamsh 
lines but now includes water lines in t! 
Mississippi Valley, the Great Lakes a: 
truck lines everywhere. Lined up against 
jobbers in inter-mountain territory ar 
manufacturers who have located ther 
and now desire outbound ‘‘overhead 
rates that will carry their products t 
Chicago and seaboard markets 


Almost Talked to Death 


Baited by Sen. Wheeler, railroad 
executives and employees reached tl 
point where they realized that he wa 
encouraging them to talk the bill to 
death. Wheeler charges that the rail 
roads have enticed employees to support 
the bill by nse, that it will in 
crease employment. He has forced vari 
ous witnesses put on by the brother 
hoods to admit that their expenses hav« 
been paid by railroads. 

Wheeler countered the railroads’ 
claim that enactment of the bill 
enable them to recapture a large volum 
of traffic by requesting J. J. Pelley, pres 
ident of the Association of American 
Railroads, to submit specific estimates 
According to S. O. Winn, chairman of 
the locomotive engineers’ organization 
in Wheeler's own state, it would be just 
as fair to ask a department store to say 
in advance just how much business a 
bargain sale will bring in. 


will 


Geographical Argument 

The Pettengill bill is supported |! 
the National Industrial Traffic Leagu 
big shippers’ organization represented 
by James P. Haynes, of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, who claims 
that the prohibition against railroads 
charging less for longer than shorter 
Hauls to meet competitive conditions 
tends to promote monopoly in industry 
and in transportation. The position of 
the rank-and-file of shippers on the bill 
depends, however, on the location of 
their plants 

Scores of the bill’s opponents were 
given all the time they could kill this 
week, as Wheeler's colleagues on the 
Senate committee are letting him run 
the show. Truck and water line organ 
izations, American Farm Bureau Feder 
ation and National Grange, steamship 
lines, and various port interests are 
seeking to keep .the bin off the Senate 
floor where, according to the railroads, 
it would have a real chance of getting 
through. 
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PURE WATER 


FOR THE MILLIONS 


| 





A DEPENDABLE supply of water at the 
turn of a faucet is commonplace because 
a five billion dollar industry makes it 
possible 


Few appreciate the achievement of this 
modern giant, but the waterworks in- 
dustry is laboring unceasingly to pro- 
duce a purer water for the millions, 


Now HYDRODARCO, a _ powdered 
activated carbon, makes the task easier 
and offers a further refinement — it 
readily eliminates tastes and odors here- 
tofore quite impracticable to remove. 
Powdered HYDRODARCO is a prod- 
uct of the Dareo Corporation, 60 E. 
42nd St., New York City, a member of 
the Atlas family. 


; ATLAS 


<2 POWDER COMPANY 


Wilmington - Delaware 
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| New Products 


| New things, new designs, new 


packages, new manufacturing | 


and marketing methods. 





In asking further information on 
new products or submitting data on 
newer ones, address Business Week's 


Chicago offices—520 N. Michigan Ave. 











Bar. B. FRANK Corp. advertises for use 
by cafeterias, refreshment stands, and 











On the Production Line 
They Say, “Give Us Mallory 
Dies and Electrodes’’ 


The development of resistance welding in 
the last decade has played no small part in 
roducing motor cars of greater strength, 
ightness and symmetry — at lower costs. 


And Mallory welding materials in turn have 
played no small part in making resistance 
welding economical and effective. Mallory 
dies and electrodes are famous aids to 
quality production at lower costs: which is 
why the men on the welding production 
line invariably say “Give us Mallory.” 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Ceble Address—Peimalio 


ALLORY 


M 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, | 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS | 
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drug store fountains an electrically op 
erated, completely self-contained counter 
unit for roasting frankfurter sausages. It 
eliminates the use of butter or lard, has 
interior parts of stainless steel for easicr 
cleaning, holds 24 sausages at one time, 
has a compartment for heating rolls, and 
is thermostatically controlled. Its manu- 


facturers say it is quiet and odorless, has | 


a capacity of 350 complete sandwiches 


| per hour, and takes up only 22” of 


counter space 


UNITED METAL Hose Co. offers a seam- 
less steel hose for exhaust and air intake 
lines on diesel engines 
helically corrugated steel, has no joints 
or packing, and is represented as ex- 
tremely resilient and absorbing vibration 
and expansion without affecting connect- 
ing joints 


The hose is of 


THE new ‘50-50 Push-Over, an 
nounced by the Allith-Prouty Mfg. Co., 
is a set of hardware fittings for ‘‘over 
head” garage door operation. It pro 
vides for only a single ‘track’ against 
the ceiling, has tracks on each side of 
door for maintaining alignment, permits 
placement of counter-weight in remote, 
out-of -way sition, and provides for 
effective locking of door. Attachments 
to give automatic opening of door are 
also available. 


“Micro SLOTTED” nuts are advertised 
by Biatchford Corp. as permitting 10 or 
more adjustments per turn, contrasted 
with only six on the usual type. A spe- 
cial key, which comes with each nut, is 
i into position with a hammer, 
and spreads automatically to fill the 
space between wedge and side of hole, 
thereby locking bolt, nut, and key 


Ozauip Corp. offers a new developing 
machine for positive type prints with 
black, blue, or maroon lines against a 
white background. It requires no nega- 
tive step for reproducing prints and em 
ploys ammonia fumes as the developing 
agent, so that no liquids touch the prints 
at any time and shrinkage is prevented 
It will handle sensitized paper or cloth 
up to 54” wide and develops at a speed 
of 18” per minute, and its manufacturers 
recommend it for use where monthly 
printing requirements do not exceed 
10,000 square feet. 










PLASKON 


Twice recently E. R. Squibb & Sons selected 





| Plaskon for use in packaging their products 
White, sanitary Plaskon trays, holding either 
| 25 or SO capsules, offer a very convenient way 
of handling medicines made in that form. Ad 
herence of the capsules to each other and to 
the container is prevented, and a quick means 
of checking one's supply provided. First used 
for their Adex package, the trays are now a 
feature of all Squibb capsule containers 
metal closures for tin 


Because containers 


frequently corrode and rust, and because 


Plaskon caps do neither, Squibb chose dark 
blue Molded Color to seal their Baby Dusting 


Powder container 


@ £. R. SQUIBB & SONS 





PROVIDING a soft, economical all-night light for 
sick-room, stairway and hall, is the laudable 
mission accomplished by the Glo-Nite Light— 
a product of Monowatt Electric Corporation 
The light is switched on and off by turning 
the whole fixture—an innovation made pos 
switch 


sible by exclusive Monowatt rotary 


control. Plaskon entered the picture when the 
search began for a light, durable plastic from 
which to make the light shade. That it remained 


there is something you've already guessed 


@ MONOWATT ELECTRIC CORP. 





PLASKON is a urea formaldehyde plastic ma 


terial. It is colorful, strong, corrosion-resistant 


| impervious to nearly all chemicals. We furnish 
| Plaskon in powder form to molding companies 


who mold it into products of any shape and 
of any color. Plaskon Company, Inc., 2115 
Sylvan Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


PLASKON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
2115 SYLVAN AVENUE 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CANADIAN AGENTS, CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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JIM DISCOVERS 
ow Cost CODLING! 





JiM: Man! What a cool spot on a hot day! I 
* didn't know your office was air-conditioned! 
FRED: It isn't! That GUTHFAN Condition- 
* aire keeps you cool by a new principle 
of air circulation! Brings the cool air up from 
the floor, traps the hot air near the ceiling, and 
keeps the room air in constant gentle motion. 





JIM: You mean that one small unit keeps your 

* office this cool all summer? 

FRE e Yes sir! The Guthfan circulates more 
*air than three ordinary 16-inch fans, 

without blast or drafts, and costs less to buy 

and to operate! It's healthful too! 

JI e Say, where can I get all the facts about 

®GUTHFAN? I'm interested! 


FOR OFFICE, STORE, and HOME 


No wonder Jim is interested! You will be, too, 
when you see how GUTHFAN Conditionaire 
Kes you fe ! 10° cooler on hottest days. 
Enjov real summer od 
omilort this vear, at 


. 


Graulates only cot MCU ilay 
ir from the floor, ~] 


, 
. Condilonavre 
drawing it up, then eae z 


t id down in a rs 


steady, draftless mo- Mew 

ion. Pleasant, invig- ; 
ting, healthful! A i 
de builder for busi- ° \ 
s places. Makes 


or etticiency in 
flice \ comfort for 


’ 
e home 


yah 


Write for FREE 

UTHFAN booklet 

Many smart models, 
to install as a 


ghting fixture. Mail 
spon TODAY. 





THE EDWINF. GUTH CO.,2655 EL. Washington Ave., St.Louls,Mo 


GUTH FAN 
Condilionaiie 


r - 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO 
2655E. Washington Ave St. Lou M 

Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE book « 
(.UTHFAN Conditionaire. Also advise where I « 
see ope in actual operation 
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group which will 


| 
We'll Buy More 


| 


send the metal to the 
American countries will be approached next, with Peru first. Ambassador Sze, See. Mor 
genthau and K. P. Chen, chairman of China’s Currency Board, are seated left to right 


Pict 
CANADA, MEXICO, NOW CHINA—Treasury Secretary Morgenthau and Chines: 


officials ratify the silver purchase agreement, lining up a third large country in th 


United States. It is expected that Latin 


World Silver 


| New agreement with China, a great consumer of sil- 


ver, means we are broadening our program, under 
which we have bought from producing countries. 


CHINESE financial authorities have com- 
pleted their discussions with our Treas 
ury Department and a plan has been 
revealed for the purchase of ‘substan 
Chinese silver by 
Purchases will 


tial’ amounts of 
Washington authorities 
be made over a period of time not re- 
Morgenthau Neither 
will 


vealed by Sec 
did he intimate much 
be bought, but Washington will pay the 
market price, about 45¢ an ounce. 

In the deal, China will dispose of 
silver reserves directly to Washington 
authorities, the newly created New York 
agency of the Bank of China acting for 
the Chinese government In return 
China will receive gold or dollar ex 
change which will be left on deposit 
in New York. It is part of a Chinese 
plan to broaden the backing of the coun 
try’s note issue by supplementing the 
present silver base with holdings of both 
gold and foreign exchange. Silver will 
less than 25% of the 


how silver 


never constitute 
currency backing 
The United States has already made 
two large purchases of Chinese silver 
19 million ounces in November, 1934, 
and 50 million November 
of last year. On the basis of present 
Chinese holdings of silver and the plan 
to carry a currency cover of only 25% 
in silver, China could sell us 150 mil 
lion ounces (about $65,000,000 worth) 
Silver purchase agreements have al 
ready been completed with Mexico and 
Canada, both large producers of silver 
As far as general business is con 
cerned, the agreement will not have a 


ounces 1n 


large immediate effect, but it will gi 
the United States and the dollar n 
prestige in China. With the ratio of t! 
British pound and the dollar movin; 
within an extremely narrow range fo 
many months, as far as trade is con 
cerned British products should benefit 
as much as American 

If the cooperation should eventually 
go so far that the United States provid 
a commercial credit for China, back« 
by gold and silver holdings in N 
York, this situation would change 
Washington denied this weck that ai 
such plan was under consideration 

Under ordinary circumstances, tl 
prospect of stabilizing Chinese curren 

even if it required considerable tu 
bull factor in the | 
Eastern trade outlook Actually, tl 
week's good news was counterbalan 
by further reports of extensive sm 
gling into North China 

This problem has been developin; 
Creation of 
region north o 


wo tld be a 


for more than a year 


so-called “autonomous 
the Peiping-Tientsin area has pushed 
into the limelight. Japanese goods a1 
said to be pouring into the country 
through a half dozen small ports north 
of Tientsin where there is no longer 
any effective customs control, thence int 
the Chinese markets proper. Since Chin 
depends heavily on customs revenuc 
this situation is undermining the posi 
tion of the Nanking government and 
penalizing American and European ex 
porters to whom duty-free trade chan 
nels are not open. 
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World 


Austria 


Trouble Center 


American markets affected by developments in little 
country which Hitler wants to rule and in which Mus- 
solini’s man has been pushed from power. 


Ask a European—and not a few Amer 
icans—why markets have been heavy 
the last few weeks and he will tell you 
it is due to the tense situation on the 
Continent. And the central danger spot 
is Austria. 

Austria’s independence is guaranteed 
by the League of Nations. A few years 
ago when Hitler first came to power 
and there were rumors of German plans 
to. annex Austria, Italy——-the only 
strong League power among Austria's 
neighbors—assumed the responsibility 
of protecting Austria. This assumption 
of responsibility had the backing of 
France and Britain. Italy went one step 
further and negotiated trade agreements 
with both Austria and Hungary in an 
effort to draw them away from their 
dependence on Germany. 

Italy's conquest of Ethiopia has al- 
tered the picture sharply. The little 
nations in the League are no longer 
willing to trust Italy as a protector of 
small states. The British have their 
own reasons for opposing anything 
more than superficial Italian protection 
of Austria. This leaves the responsi- 
bility for handling the situation with 
France, more divided politically than at 
any time since the war. 


Mussolini’s Man Out 


The removal of Vice-Chancellor Star- 
hemberg last week pushed the problem 
into the foreground. Starhemberg is a 
Mussolini man, an avowed Fascist, the 
leader of powerful armed forces. He 
was deposed by Chancellor Schuschnigg, 
known to favor restoration of the Haps- 
burgs as the best way of avoiding 
annexation by either Italy or Germany. 

Anything can happen. Austria can’t 
exist without support from someone. 
Recently aid has come from Italy. The 
break with Starhemberg may end this 
cooperation. German cooperation al- 
most surely won't stop short of an- 
schluss (uniformity of tariffs in the two 
countries). Italy would oppose this 
because it would extend German polliti- 
cal control to the vulnerable northern 
borders of Italy. The Little Entente 
(Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia) 
would oppose it, and so would France. 
Russia is pledged to cooperate with this 
group now. Britain would probably 
view the development calmly. 

The group of small states in the Bal- 
kan region—Rumania, Greece, Turkey, 
and Yugoslavia—are momentarily less 
worried by Germany than by Italy. 
Mussolini's posters “agrene over walls 
in every city in Italy showing the old 
Roman Empire and calling on Italian 
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support tor his program sticks in their 
minds. They recall the taking of Fiume. 
They know that Albania is virtually a 
part of Italy. Bulgaria has never tor- 
gotten her losses during the war and 
has never joined any Balkan group; and 
the Queen of Bulgaria is an Italian 

So long as Rome and Berlin can be 
kept from making a deal to divide 
Central and Southeastern Europe bx 
tween them, their rivalries are the best 
guarantee of the status quo. If devel 
opments in Europe in the next few 
months drive them together, there will 
be trouble. 


Liquor Settlement 


United States compromises its 
claims on Canadian distillers for 
rum-running duties. 


WASHINGTON has smoothed over an- | 
other of those international irritations 
which often grow into serious troubles 
It has settled Treasury claims against 
Canadian distillers for duty on liquors 
smuggled in during prohibition. The 
amount demanded was $54,000,000; 
the amount accepted was $3,000,000 

It is understood that pressure from 
the State Department led the Treasury 
Department to modify its attitude. As 
a result Congress will not be asked to 
embargo importations from certain 
Canadian distillers. This is a victory 
for Ottawa (which emphasized the im- 
portance of liquor concessions in the 
reciprocal trade-treaty), and a defeat 
for American distillers (who would 
like to hamper Canadian competition). 


Asked—and Paid 


While the Treasury didn’t accuse the 
Canadian companies of smuggling, it 
did attempt to make them pay a levy on 
liquor sneaked in via St. Pierre-Mique- 
lon during the rip-roaring dry era. | 
Details of the settlement are said to be | 
as follows: 


Amount of Settle- 
Company Claim ment 
Seagrams $25,000,000 $1,500,000 | 
Walker 19,000,000 1,000,000 | 
Corbyville 5,000,000 250,000 | 
United Distillers.. 5,000,000 250,000 


Friction remains over the ruling that 
Canadian liquors may not be advertised 
here or labeled as “Bottled in bond” be- 
cause of the difference in regulations 
covering the term (BW —Mar28’ 36, 
p39). A compromise may allow the 
imports to carry the legend “Bottled in | 
bond under Canadian government su- 
pervision.”” 








Akron Savings & Loan Building, Akron, O. 


MODERNIZE HEATING IN 
AKRON BANK BUILDING 


Webster Hylo System Is Selected 
After Exhaustive Investigation 
By Building Manager 


ENGINEERING SERVICE VALUED 


Akron, O.—The engineering experi- 
ence of the Webster Organization was a 
determining factor in the selection of 
the Webster Hylo System of Steam 
Heating and Webster Heating System 
Equipment in the Akron Savings & Loan 
Company Building, according to Build- 
ing Manager A. B. Crandall. 

The heating system in this 12-story 
Office building was brought up-to-date 
during the 1934-35 heating season after 
an exhaustive investigation of heating 
control methods. 

“One of our reasons for dealing with 
Warren Webster & Company was to ob- 
tain the benefit of your engineering 
experience, as we realize that this is of 
as much value as the actual material 
purchased,” Mr. Crandall wrote. 

“While our primary object in installing 
the Webster Hylo Control System was to 
obtain even temperature and tenant com- 
fort, it is interesting to note that a 19 
per cent coal saving was also effected.” 

How this 19 per centsaving was achieved 
is shown in the performance record be- 
low. There was no change in the heating 
schedule of 91 hours a week. 

Heating Performance Record 


Lbs. Coal 
Fired 


Degree 
Days 
Before Control 
1933-34 . 6.566 875 
After Control 
1935-36 . 6,728 
Data for season 1934-35 is not conclusive, as 
change was made during the heating seasor 
Webster Systems provide fuel savings, 
comfortable indoor temperatures and 
minimum repair and maintenance bills 
in new buildings as well as old. Traps, 
valves, orifices, concealed radiation, cen- 
tral heat controls—all are products of 
one manufacturer under one undivided 
responsibility. 


000 


420,000 61.5 


If you are interested in heating new buildings, 
or in improved heating service and lower 
heating cost in your present building, address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. ] 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Branches in © principal U. S. Cities Estab. 1888 
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WITH PENCILS — 
AND PEN & INK 


DITTO 
COPIES 


ALL IN ONE 
OPERATION 


DITTO COPIES 


direct from your 
original writing, 
typing or drawing— 
no stencil —no type 





DITTO 


ITTO requires no stencil, no 
type, no engravings. It copies 
anything typewritten, handwritten or 


drawn direct from the original. You 
can use pen or pencil and write or 
draw anything on a sheet of paper 
and Ditto will copy direct from that 
sheet on any size or weight of paper 
orc ard stoc k. 

Wherever Ditto is installed it be- 
comes a remarkable time and money 
saver, because it is so flexible and so 


TEM 


widely adaptable to countless busi- 
ness systems. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate what Ditto can do for you. 


Facts! 


For the complete 
story, write tor our 
hooklet Copies 
Their Place in 
Business” or check 
your telephone 
book for the local 
Ditto office. 






ee eeseeceaneooesee® oneocane 
Please send me your new book “Copies— 
Their Place in Business” telling how Ditto 
will save money in my business. No obligation. 


an. ee ee ES 


Concern 


Name 










Address 
City 


Nature of Business__ 


DITTO, inc. 


637 S. OAKLEY BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO . ILLINOIS 


DITTO» DITTO | 


State 


DITTO 





Boom gets bigger this year, in- 


eennige Housing Gain 
| 


stead of declining. Modern 
sales methods used. 
LONDON (Business Week Bureau)- 


In spite of fears last year that Britain’s 
housing boom, which started in 1932 
|and has been an important factor in the 
| prosperity of British industry, was com- 
ling to an end (BW —Dec14'35,p29), 
building activity has continued into 1936 
at unexpected levels. 

When building plans for the first 
two months of this year were released 
recently, they showed that contracts for 
residential building were 5% larger 
than a year ago. What this means to 
British business is more evident when it 
is recalled that building activity last year 
was 70% greater than in 1929. 

In its monthly Review, the West- 
minster Bank makes these significant 
observations on the boom: 

(1) The majority of the houses 
erected have been built to sell, not to 
rent; 

(2) They have been predominantly 
priced at from £400 ($2,000) to £1,000 
($5,000), which, in Britain, means for 
income classes between $1,250 and 
$2,500; 

(3) A large proportion of these new 
houses have been bought by owner- 
occupiers who have financed their pur- 
chases by loans on mortgage, repayable 
by regular instalments on the housing 
society principle. 





Advertising Spurs Boom 


Besides the three causes for the boom 
listed in Business Week last year (cheap 
money, lower building costs, a housing 
shortage), the British now acknowledge 
a fourth—the introduction of modern 
selling methods, and intensive advertis- 
ing by the construction industry and by 
the building societies which have pro- 
vided most of the mortgage money. 

Two new developments are worth 
noting. 

Non-residential building recovery, 
which in Britain has lagged far behind 
the residential building boom, is pick- 
ing up rapidly now. 


New Market Open 


A year ago, England feared that the 
residential boom had not only reached 
its peak but would collapse quickly as 
interest rates and building costs rose, 
and other fields of investment offered 
more attractive returns. Sentiment has 
changed, The desire to own a home has 
reached down to a new layer of society 
in Britain. Business looks for a gradual 
tapering off of homebuilding—probably 
extending over five years, but further 
prefabrication, continuation of the ad- 
vertising drive, and a growing feeling 
of confidence in business recovery will 
keep it alive. 
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DITTO COPIES 


one to eight colors 
in one operation for 
less than 5 cents 
per 100 copies... 


N no other way than with Ditto 

can you reproduce more than one 
color in one operation. With Ditto 
you can copy eight different colors at 
once tor less than 5 cents per hun- 
dred copies. 

Ditto colors attract and hold at 
tention. They put punch and em- 
phasis into sales messages, drawings 
and instructions. They clarify blue- 
prints and reports and reduce their 
cost. They make it possible for you 
to do many things that you could 
not afford to do in any other way. 
Better see what Ditto can do for you! 


Our new book, 
*““Copies—Their 
Place in Business” 
tells the complete 
story. Write for a 
copy, or check 
your telephone 
book for the local 
Dino office 
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Business Abroad 


Political unrest in many countries disturbs business. 
New French government has plans for industry. Rus- 
sia uses military planes to transport gold. 


YounG Left Wing politicians in Great 


Britain have taken up the idea of 
} 


opular Front which recently has won elections in both France and Spain. They 
ropose a radical program of nationalization which would not appeal to the public 


f it had any confidence in the present government 


Complete failure of foreign 


olicy both in relation to Mussolini and the League of Nations, various claims 


hat rearmament is being bungled, and 
iaving allowed the new budget provi- 
ions to leak out and create an insurance 
candal—all of these things have pushed 
abinet prestige to a new low and en- 
ouraged the dissatisfied to agitate for 
a Popular Front coalition. 


Britain’s Popular Front 


This political uncertainty in Britain, 
which, of all countries, has an enviable 
business recovery record and should 
therefore be free from serious Left Wing 
igitation, comes at a time when world 
business is already unsettled by the out- 
look in France and Spain, the fear of 
an arrogant Mussolini, the prospect of 
trouble growing out of continued Japa- 
nese aggression in China, and labor diffi 
culties in two Latin American countries 

Bolivia and Mexico 

England's Popular Front program 
advocates: nationalized banking, nation- 
alized coal mining, 100% death duties, 
lisarmament, and collective security. The 
idea is new but it is taking hold. The 
Popular Front is a common topic of con 
versation, and it is creeping into news 
paper use. Such a Front might well 
swing a future election on sentiment 
alone after the recent bungling by the 
National government 

France probably will not experience 
any extreme radicalism under its new 


RICH SOCTALIST—Léon Blum (center), brilliant leader of the 
Socialist party which elected the largest number of deputies to 
the new Chamber, will probably be France's next 
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now the disgrace of a cabinet member 





government (due to assemble June 1) 
in spite of the fact that it draws Ws sup 
port from Left Wing parties, but busi 


ness will feel no confidence in the 
future until it knows who is to be in 
the cabinet and how the new lineu; 


functions during the first months it 1s 
in ofhce. In the meantime 
viewed as an uncertain quantity instead 
of as the bulwark behind European 
peace which it has been for the last 10 
years. 

Spain is a less important factor in the 
world commercial picture, but the co- 
incident election there of a Popular 
Front government drawing its support 
from a coalition of Left Wing parties 
helps to spread uncertainty. 


France is 


Is Mussolini Satisfied? 

Italy's victory in Ethiopia is gener- 
ally accepted now, but everyone is 
skeptical of the future. Are Mussolini's 
ambitions satisfied, or is he going to 
cause further trouble in Europe? The 
Balkans are stirred up almost daily (page 
39) by revelations purporting to show 
that Italy is ready to go ahead with ex 
pansion plans in the Danube valley. 
Fortifications are reported being built 
along the Albanian-Greek front (AI- 


bania is virtually an Italian colony) 
The Yugoslavs, among all of 


these 


premier. men in France. 


nations the most skeptic il of M 
lini’s peaceful promuses, have already 
shifted the largest share of their for 
cign business trom Italy to Gert 

and now look to Berlin for pport 
unless Fras and Britain rr 
vuarantee the indeper lence t ¢ 


I urope 


Japan Outflanks Russia 


Japan's movement of whok 
loads ot tresh troops into the Tients 
Peiping area this weck came as n 


It was promised months ago. B 


prise 

it revives the common belict that Tob 
is definitely dominated by the 

that military authorities are determine 
to outflank the Soviets by taking ¢ 
full control of all of North China 

of the area along the Soviet border 
the way to Turkestan, and grad 

force its will on Nanking so as to b 


assured of Chinese economic si pp rt 
with Russia 
nullity trade prospe 


case of war These devel 


opments 
to devel I 


States-C_ hinge 


might be expected 
sult of the United 
agreement this week 
In addition to this probie Ni 
China, British, Dutch, and Amer 
terests in the Orient are threatened | 
the new dec ision of the J ipane se gover 
ment to begin intensive development 
its possessions in Formosa and the S 
Seas. Two spec ial 
pected to be created this year to « 


They sri 


Ompanics af 


these regions commercially 


bring Japan into even closer competit 
relations with Western power 
eastern Asia 
Bolivian U pset 
Bolivia followed the o ple set by 


Paraguay by setting up new pove 
ment this week under army contro! 

in Paraguay, first 
a fascist form of government w 


ents 


announce 


cate 


numerous socialistic concessions to the 





Though his cabinet will depend primarily on Communists and 
Socialists for support. M. Blum is himself one of the wealthiest 
The new government will take office on June ! 
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army and to labor. To much of the 
outside world, Bolivia and tin are 
synonymous because of the country’s 
one great industry. No information has 
yet been received as to what is likely 
to happen to the great Patifio mining 
interests, but tin prices slumped on the 
London market on the assumption that 
mining activity would be resumed under 
the new régime and that Bolivia would 
at least fulfill its quota. 

In Mexico, labor suffered its first 
major rebuff at the hands of the Car- 
denas government. More than 50,000 
railroad workers on the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico struck for seven days’ 
pay for six days’ work. The Federal 
Labor Conciliation Board voted the 
strike illegal, and President Cardenas 
ordered the workers to return to their 
jobs. While the strike is one more evi- 
dence of growing labor independence 
and solidarity in Mexico, the fact that 
the President was able to handle the 
situation is viewed optimistically by in- 
vestors and employers. 


No Immediate Trouble 


There is nothing in any of these de- 
velopments to iene that trouble is 
going to break out this summer, but the 
coincident uncertainties om so many 
fronts are disturbing to world business. 

Italy has made the first gestures to- 
ward economic development in Ethiopia. 
Mussolini has ordered that 1,740 miles 
of paved highways be constructed in 
Ethiopia immediately. Longest high- 
way will be between Adrigat and Addis 
Ababa. Main connection with former 
Italian colonial territory will be a high- 
way running from Dessye to the port of 
Assab, in Eritrea. 

Plans are being made to settle most 
of the soldiers already in Ethiopia on 
the land, leaving only a skeleton army. 
Military highways will be built, but in 
the meantime the country will be con- 
trolled by a few well placed garrisons 
and by air scouts who will co ok gn 
to report promptly any disorders and 
help to move reserves to trouble centers. 

Italian banks already have small agen- 
cies at Adowa and Asmara. Last week 
the Bank of Italy dispatched to the new 
colony a staff of experts to organize 
Ethiopian finances. 


To Exploit Africa 


The East African Mining Company 
was organized some time ago in Rome 
for the purpose of prospecting the new 
territory and planning for active exploit- 
ation of any resources. The Banco 
Commerciale, Banco di Roma, Credito 
Italiano, and Banco di Siciliano are par- 
ticipating. 

United States foreign trade received 
another boost this week with the sign- 
ing of the new trade agreement with 
Finland. Trade between the two coun- 
tries amounted to $21,000,000 last year. 

Like the other agreements negotiated 
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by Sec. Hull, the new pact provides 
for most-favored-nation treatment. Con- 
cessions to the United States affect im- 
portantly fruit, canned vegetable, and 
lard exports among farm preducts, and 
automobiles and office equipment in the 
manufactured group. Concessions by 
the United States affect particularly 
wood and paper products. 


Soviet Union 


Military planes aid in commer- 
cial development of Siberia. 


Moscow (Wireless)—Because of the 
continuous threat of aggression from 
Japan in the Far East, the Soviets main- 
tain a huge air force in Vladivostok 
and along the Siberian border. Since 
this region is also being developed in- 
dustrially on a large scale, the Soviets 
have worked out plans to utilize the 
military planes for commercial purposes 
while they are in reserve. 

Center of the Far Eastern gold pro- 
ducing region is Bodaibo. Here gold 
is collected from the vast Lena goldfields 
and from newly discovered deposits far 
in the north. Rail connection with these 
regions is still incomplete and military 
planes have been drafted to carry the 
gold to Irkutsk and other centers along 
the transsiberian railroad. They can fly 
to the rail head from the mining centers 
in less than a day. Former means of 
transport required a month in the sum- 
mer, two months in the winter. 

It has been announced in Moscow 
now that these air services will be in- 
creased twentyfold next year, the new 
gold regions producing enough now to 
keep that many planes busy and the 
increasing tension along the southern 
border warranting that increase in the 
number of planes for defense. 


Great Britain 


Business is beginning to be 
worried by the numerous 
threats to the Empire. 


LoNDON (Cable)—Business continues 
to progress but there is a growing un- 
dertone of uncertainty. 

The prospect of French devaluation 
is reacting unfavorably on the coal in- 
dustry which fears a loss of markets 
due to new French competition and to 
smaller purchases of special British coal 
by French industry. 

In Spain, the prospect of nationali- 
zation of the coal industry will also 
affect British exports. 

Germany is still a worry. If, seeing 
Mussolini in command of an “Empire,” 
Hitler revives his demand for the res- 
toration of Germany's lost colonies, 
Britain will be in a ticklish position. 
Not to assent to a handing back of man- 
dates may precipitate the air war for 
which she is unprepared; to hand them 





dom 
LABOR’S MAN-—Santiago Casares Qui- 
roga, new Spanish premier, told Com- 
munist and Socialist supporters of Spain’s 
new Popular Front government that he 
will “be implacable with Fascists who at- 
tack me from above and will not be 
coerced by Marxists from below.” 


back will cause a double storm at home 
Then, there will be an outcry from 
those who maintain that places like 
Tanganyika are essential to the protec- 
tive strategy of the Empire: there will 
be an outcry from the vested interests 
who have now poured thought and 
money into the development of such 
territories under the promise of the 
British flag. 

South Africa will not resist a handing 
back if she can have powers to federate 
the two Rhodesias and some of the 
minor pastectonits, now outside the 


Union, but Australia will be a stumbling 
block. 
France 


What business expects from the 
new Socialist government. 


Paris (Wireless )—Looking back on the 
elections, French executives have come 
to the conclusion that in many ways 
they were comparable to the election 
in the United States in 1932. France 
cast a protest vote—not a vote for radi- 
calism. The country wants a new deal 
even if it leads to some dubious experi- 
ments. 

Executives can only speculate on 
what the Socialist program will bring 
in the way of financial reforms and 
business adjustments. A month before 
the elections, the Socialists were in favor 
of immediate devaluation of the franc; 
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w they have been forced by the coun- 
ry to commit themselves to defend the 
old standard. This is one of the most 
striking examples of the conflict which 
reatens the new government. Their 
omise to hold the franc on gold also 
nflicts with the necessity for monetary 
devaluation if business is to revive, and 
with a growing acknowledgment of this 
fact by business leaders. 

The Socialists have decided to ask 

those who possess” to contribute more 
liberally to government revenues. This 
means a tax on capital which probably 
will be in the form of an extraordinary 
increase of the present tax rates on all 
incomes exceeding $5,000. 

It seems now very improbable that 
any serious nationalization is apt to 
take place in the near future. Reforms 
in the Bank of France will probably 
nclude an entire change of the Board 
of Regents (equivalent to the governors 
of the Federal Reserve Board), and pos- 
sibly serious revision of the contract be- 
tween the bank and the government in 
order to increase the participation of 
the government in the profits of the 
bank. These expected reforms are re- 
sponsible for the severe drop in the 
share price of Bank of France stock. 


Banks Not Molested 


It is improbable that the country’s 
commercial banking system will under- 
go any drastic change, though it is gen- 
erally forecast that some sort of govern- 
ment supervision can be expected— 
probably comparable to the powers ex- 
ercised by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in the United States. 

As far as insurance companies are 
concerned, there is much less talk of 
nationalization now than there was a 


} 
i 
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few years ago. It is sclf evident that 


life imsurance companies can casily be 


monopolized by the government (it al 
ready owns one of the largest), but the 
problems connected with the fire and 
casualty companies are more complex 

One of the most interesting Socialist 
proposals comes from Léon Jouhaux 
secretary of the French Federation of 
Labor. This plan provides that all in 
surance companies be obliged to rein 
sure with the National Reinsurance 
Fund. The profits obtained by that 
fund would be used to finance the vari 
ous public works programs. 


Control War Profits 


The only industries which are really 
under threat of nationalization are the 
armament and ammunition industries 


The government already controls the 


manufacture of gunpowder and explo 
sives. It is presumed that the Socialists 
will attempt to extend this control to 
the rest of the arms industries through 
a system of licensing, or even by direct 
state monopoly. 

Key industries and public services are 
unlikely to be nationalized soon, though 
the government may reduce their profits 
considerably through tariff reductions or 
taxes. 

Business is naturally slack until it is 
known what policies the new govern- 
ment will attempt to carry through. In 
general, however, business is better than 
it was a year ago in spite of the politi- 
cal situation. April tax receipts were 
above estimates, with the sales tax 8% 
above the 1935 figure. First quarter 
sales of new automobiles were 25% 
greater than the same period last year. 
Foreign trade returns are less favorable, 
imports increasing faster than exports. 





fom 
MEXICAN LEAVE—Labor organizations of the State of Puebla feel pretty strongly 
that the National Revolutionary Party is guilty of fraud in connection with recent 
state elections. Taking 48 hours off from their jobs, they poured into Mexico City 
from surrounding areas, staged this monster parade to emphasize their protest. 


‘ 

Canada 

Sales tax boosts automobil 
prices. Treaty with United 
States helps lumber industry. 


; 


OTTAWA 
onstitutional amendment empow 

the Dominion to guarantee borrowin; 
of provinces under certain condition 


Government proj osa! 


which passed the House of Commons 
last week, is a tentative step in Finance 
Minister Dunning’s effort to evolve a 
plan for getting the provinces on their 
financial feet. He probably will reach ni 
definite conclusion till after the parlia 


mentary session Consolidated federal 
and provincial refunding and conve 
s10n opcrations are among j ropos 
cussed here 
Car Prices Up 

Most pronounced effect of the budget 
increase in the federal sales 
jumps of from $15 to $25 in aut 


bile prices. Tariff and other concessions 
to automobile manufacturers f 

find reflection in prices, much t 
appointment of western members of 
parliament. The report of th 
board, on which the tariff revisions were 


based, resulting from an extensive re- 
view of the situation in the indust: 
finds that the industry spends betwe« 
$40,000,000 and $47,000,000 a year on 


wages, materials, services, freights, and 


taxes. Canadian purchasers of cars paid 
$14,000,000 more than United States 
prices owing to tariff duties. The im- 
plication in the report is that the in- 
dustry requires this protection 

Effect of the tourist exemption from 
customs duty on $100 of purchases in 
the United States, made effective by 
budget implementation of the Canad 
United States treaty, is not yet felt 
Canadians have to be absent 48 hour: 
before being entitled to the exemptior 
and cannot claim it oftener than once in 
four months. Merchants in towns along 
the border have not yet complained that 
their business has been injured 


Better Lumber Prices 


The British Columbia lumber indus- 


try is benefiting from the treaty both 
in larger exports and in increased prices 
For the first four months of 1936, lum 
ber exports bettered the 1934 high by 
11%. For the first three months of the 
year they totalled 40 million board feet 
Average price for Douglas fir has 
jumped from $16.50 to $ 

Canada has reverted to the war-time 
dollar-a-year rate of payment in bring 


Ing big business to the aid of goverr 


ment. Arthur B. Purvis of Montreal 
head of Canadian Industries. Ltd.. } 
taken on the chairmanship of the ne 
National Employment Commission \ 
out salary. Its task is to coordinate 
relief effort and seek solutions 
unemployment problem. 
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Census of Our World Holdings 


Also of the world’s investments here—that’s what Sen. 
McAdoo proposes, with Administration support. 


WASHINGTON has decided that it is 
time the United States should know 
much more definitely than is now the 
case how much we have invested abroad, 
how much foreigners have invested here, 
and what is the month-to-month status 
of these investments. 

First real show of interest came late 
in 1933 when Treasury officials spon- 
sored the formation of a committee 
which would attempt to protect Ameri- 
can holders of foreign securities. Euro- 
peans were in some cases getting better 
settlement on their obligations than we 
because of centralized control of all for- 
eign holdings in one protective council. 

The Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Council was formed in December, 1933, 
as a private organization backed by a 
good many of the original issuing houses 
and carrying the blessing of the govern- 
ment. No pressure was exercised over 
the numerous protective committees 
which had been set up to handle indi- 
vidual issues, and both the central group 
and the smaller committees have at- 
tempted to iron out disputes covering 
transfer difficulties or talk governments 
into resumption of service payments. 

In its second annual report, just re- 
leased, the Foreign Bondholders Protec- 
tive Council reveals that a total of 
$1,825,403,600 of foreign dollar bonds 
are in default either as to interest or 
sinking fund payments or both. This is 
34% of the total of $5,345,449,590 of 
foreign bonds which have been sold in 
this market. 

This group has concerned itself only 
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with government, or government-guar- 
anteed, bonds. Foreign corporate secur- 
ities floated in this country are not held 
to be the concern of the council, since 
corporations can be sued in the courts 
of their countries for non-payment. 

Sen. McAdoo this week introduced a 
joint resolution which has strong sup- 
port among Administration officials. 
Familiar with the necessity of such 
information in time of war, he proposes 
that a census be taken of all property, 
including investments of every kind, in 
the United States held by or controlled 
from abroad, and that a similar record 
be made of all American holdings of 
securities or property in other countries. 
A private organization, he says, should 
do the job, with the cooperation of vari- 
ous government departments. 

Several current developments empha- 
size the need for such information. One 
is the French monetary crisis. Experts 
feel confident that not more than $500,- 
000,000 of French capital is likely to 
move out of this market if the franc is 
devalued and confidence returns to the 
French market. In similar situations in 
the past, information along this line has 
been much less definite and this has 
made it more difficult to take precau- 
tionary measures. 

With investment prospects develop- 
ing in Italy's new empire, the possibility 
of capital emg into some Latin 
American markets, and possible requests 
for credit in old markets in Europe and 
the Far East, Sen. McAdoo’s proposal is 
considered timely. 


For Power Aleohol 


Oil and motor industries 
Farm Chemurgic meeting ayo 
serious fight. 


THOSE who went to Dearborn last 
looking for big fireworks came a 
Thursday night somewhat disappoint 
The advocates of power alcohol and 
oil industry drew knives but no b! 
flowed at the second conference of A 
culture, Industry and Science. 

Sponsored by the Farm Chemu 
Council and Chemical Foundation. 
chemists and industrialists spent 
days there, discussing the possibilities 
a closer coordination between farm 
factory. The power alcohol project n 
being set up in Atchison, Kan., by 
Bailor Manufacturing Co. to make mot 
fuel from corn, potatoes, and other ay 
cultural projects, was scheduled to { 
nish fireworks. 

Oil Interests Accused 

Francis P. Garvan, president of t! 
Chemical Foundation, opened the bo 
by accusing oil interests of holding back 
the use of alcohol for fuel to prot 
their large commitments for foreign oi! 
He exhibited advertisements from Eng 
lish and Philippine publications, showing 
American-made tractors and trucks, se! 
ing for use with alcohol as fuel. 

But Fred A. Eldean, speaking for 
the American Petroleum Institute, 1 
plied that under the operation of norma 
economic laws, the public is entitled t 
and will ultimately obtain the most eff 
cient product at the lowest possib! 
price. If alcohol as a motor fuel has th 
qualities claimed for it and can be sold 
at economic prices, then the obvious 
thing is to go out and market it. Th 
petroleum industry, he said, will not 
attempt to stop the development of 
power alcohol. 


Federal Interference Hinted 


Also, Floyd F. Kishline, chief engi 
neer of the Graham-Paige Motors Corp 
responded with the statement that ‘when 
the time comes that alcohol offers th 
best fuel, then we engineers must over 


‘come our natural inclination to let well 


enough alone and help without preju 
dice.” The Chemical Foundation, too 
declared its opposition to government 
subsidy or tax exemption that would in 
terfere with the development of power 
alcohol possibilities on the basis of 
sound economics. 

Other sessions were devoted to a 
broad review of the possibilities for re 
search and development in the fields of 
fruit, cork, fertilizer, tung and other 
oils, cotton, Jerusalem artichokes, corn 
starches, sugars, plastics, wood, rayon, 
soy beans, soil decadence, and insect: 
cides. Henry Ford's soy bean exper! 
ence is taken as evidence of the practical 
possibilities ahead. 
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Money and the Markets 


Good news from several quarters fails to shake mar. 


ket out of lethargy. 


Oil wrestles with overproduction 


problem, wheat fluctuates, and cotton sentiment is 
mixed, despite some rainfall. 


SECURITIES traders persist in looking glumly at a business picture highly tinted 
with rosy hues; no news, at the moment, seems good enough to inspire any real 


buying enthusiasm. 


The result is that prices of most stocks have weakened since 


last weck’s momentary spurt and trading once more has lapsed into lethargy 
From business and industry, by and large, come reports and prospects which 
are the best since recovery began. Washington's contribution is distinctly less har- 


assing than it was a fortnight ago, what 
with the Frazier-Lemke ty Tenens 
threat out of the way and the tax com- 
promise taking definite form. Even 
from Europe there is the satisfaction 
that nothing more has happened which 
could be definitely classed as upsetting, 
although improvement perhaps 1s small 
Nevertheless, stocks have run into per- 
sistent overhanging liquidation on rallies. 
Even the Guffey decision inspired only 
a pallid upturn. 


Industry’s Contribution 


Outstanding items in the week's busi- 
ness news included an unexpected (even 
though small) rise in steel output; an- 
other gain in electric power production 
which boosted the margin of increase 
over last year above 15%; estimates 
that carloadings are at the best level of 
the year on top of good gains in April 
rail earnings; a wage boost by Chrysler 
which amounts to $6,000,000 a year 
for shop employees; the third increase 
in Kennecott Copper's dividend in nine 
months and a 70¢ extra dividend by 
duPont. 

Oil, however, leaves a smudge on the 
business picture with record production 
last week and stocks of gasoline still 
very high. Crude oil output has passed 
3,000,000 barrels a day, due to wells 





in new fields rather than to increased 
production in settled areas. And, de- 
spite the high rate of gasoline consump- 
tion in this, the automobile driving sea- 
son, motor fuel storage has been reduced 
only very slightly. This figure holds 
above 72,000,000, perhaps 30% higher 
than the figure easaied as customary 
at this time of year, and the oil shares 
have been vulnerable. 

Some part of the inactivity in security 
markets might, of course, be ascribed 
to the fact that a long list of the coun- 
try’s leading brokers were in Cleveland 
early this week for the annual meeting 
of the Associated Stock Exchanges. 
This probably played no prominent part, 
however, and the meeting was largely 
a love feast, on the surface at least, 
between brokers and their Washington 
regulators. For example, James M 
Landis, chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, assured the small 
exchanges that the government realizes 
their essential rdle and doesn't want to 
see their business fall away. One of 
Mr. Landis’ right hand men, David 
Saperstein, also appeared on the pro- 
gram to tell of SEC’s plans for regula- 
tion of unlisted trading on exchanges 
and of the plans for the over-the-counter 
markets. 


The troublesome margin topic bobbed 
up, as was to be expected, but there was 
no out-in-the-open fight Federal Re 
serve’s Dr. Carl E. Parry was on hand 
to explain Regulations T and U, but 
interviewers could get nothing out of 
him about reports that present margin 
requirements are driving brokerage an 


loan business to Europe these reports 


persist, based on the contention that 
brokers—large and small un carry a 
counts more cheaply and more satisfa 
torily in Europe, notably in London 


than in New York 
too, of loan accommodations being ar 
ranged in Canada (not uncommon in 
the past) where collateral requirements 
are not so high on loans to brokers and 


There are storics 


dealers 

But, while stock exchange representa 
tives remain conciliatory toward the Ad 
ministration, the Investment Bankers 
Association suddenly seems to have quit 
pulling its punches. Its over-the-week 
end governors’ meeting resulted in a 
request for ‘an honest revenue act as 
suring adequate taxation on a broad 
base’’ and criticism of the House's tax 
bill as attempting to 
mental social reform.” 
the I.B.A. urged a balanced 
budget 


“establish experi 
No less strongly 
federal 


Syndicate Faces Tax 


Other problems also are bobbing up 
to occupy the investment bankers in this 
breathing spell of few new flotations (a 
breathing spell which has witnessed fur 
ther improvement in listed bond prices 
despite modest turnover) Much con 
cern was manifest when word cam« 
from Washington that a _ syndicate 
headed by the Chase National Bank has 
been told by the Internal Revenue Bu 
reau that it must pay corporation income 
taxes on its profits from an offering ot! 
$58,000,000 of New York City secur 
ities in 1934. This attempt to place 
syndicates in the class of corporations 
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GET MORE BUSINESS 
— Use Post-Card Ads! — 


Now you ¢an @lustrate, print and eddress the 


cards yourself—ell operations——on «a simple little 


machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER 


Unele Sam furnishes the penny 
postal cards you have no cuts 
to buy or type to set. Businesses of 
all kinds——Retailers, Manufacturers 
Wholesalersare rapidly discover 
ng big results from post- 
card messages sent to 
ustomers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models from 
$60 to $150 Write on 
business stationery and 
eceive sample cards your 


line. c 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
151 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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RESEARCH 
PAYS DIVIDENDS ¢ 


How to do what you want to do—how to 
do better the things you are doing? The 
anewer to these questions lies with the 
research engineer 

Since 1891 we have handled chemical re- 
search and development work for many 
concerns in many industries. 

We should like to consult with you if 
you can use to advantage the services of 
a fully equipped, long-established organi- 
zation of engineers skilled in developing 
new processes and improving methods 
and products 


Saurve P. Sapt er & Son, INc. 
Consulting and Analytical Chemists 
210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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although no other houses so far report 
similar treatment—is an innovation. 

The other development of the mo- 
ment which is attracting interest is a 
modest increase in the interest rate 
which banks are charging investment 
houses on loans obtained in the under- 
writing of new issues. This follows 
the mark-up in the New York call loan 
rate, and while nominal in view of the 
present slack business, promises to mean 
somewhat larger expenses in bond flo- 
tations if it proves permanent or ts 
carried further. Such loans are of the 
day-to-day variety and renewals recently 
have ranged to as much as 2%, although 
134% and 14% have been more general. 

Commodity prices recently have added 
no great cheer to the financial commu- 
nity's sentiment, because most of the 
averages are down to the lowest levels 
in a year to 15 months. Despite the 
fact that crop weather has not been al- 
together to the farmers’ liking, it seems 
definitely to have dampened speculative 
enthusiasm in the contract markets. 
Business may have the consolation, how- 
ever, that economists in and out of 
Washington are convinced that farm 
income this year will be materially 
higher than in 1935, notwithstanding 
the prospect that crop control benefits 
will be much lower. Some estimates 
run more than a billion dollars above 
the $6,900,000,000 of cash income last 
year. 


May Wheat Gyrates 

Traders in wheat this week were de- 
cidedly jumpy. The situation in the 
May contract—where nobody seems to 
know just how much grain is likely to 
be available for delivery—was conspic- 
uous. Tiny offerings were able to de- 
press the May price; modest buying was 
equally capable of running quotations 
up and the bulges sent wary shorts to 
cover in such a fright that prices went 
up briskly at times. There was little 
net result other than that the May de- 
livery tended to increase its recent 8¢ 
premium over the new crop months; 
the more distant deliveries held nar- 
rowly for, while most of the spring crop 
is now in the ground, it is a long way 
to the harvest 

Cotton sentiment was badly mixed. 
There was some precipitation in the 
eastern part of the belt, but rainfall for 
May still is far below normal. Pool 
and hedge selling complicated things. 
Also there was a new drive by South 
Carolina’s Sen. Smith to force upon the 
Senate Agriculture Committee drastic 
cotton market “reforms” as a requisite 
in commodity exchange regulation. 


Verb Wins for Cutten 


While the Senators were wrangling 
over the terms of commodity market 
regulation, if any, the Department of 
| Agriculture was dropping a Supreme 
| Court decision to Arthur W. Cutten, 








Picture 
LIBBEY PICKS WRIGHT—Succeedin 


Joseph W. Robinson, as 
Libbey Glass Manufacturing Co. John H 
Wright moves up from his vice-presidency 
caps a career begun in 1904. He will r 
tain his former job as general manager 


president oi 


gtain speculator, and winning one i 


connection with rates and charges set 


up for commission men under the Pack 
ers and Stockyards Act. Mr. Cutten 
who was barred in February, 1935, fror 
trading on all contract markets for tw: 
years, won on the tense of a verb. He was 
accused in 1933 of manipulation and fail 


ing to report his position in grains during 


1930 and 1931 as required by the Grair 
Futures Act. The act, however, penal 
izes anyone who “‘is violating’ its rules 
and the Supreme Court upheld the Cir 
cuit Court’s ruling that such a present 
tense of the verb cannot be construed to 
apply to anything Mr. Cutten did tw 
years before the action was started, even 
though the act was in effect at the time of 
the alleged offenses. If, the Circuit Court 
said in effect, Congress didn’t mean t 
make it a present tense, it should cor 
rect its error and not leave it to the 
courts 

The commission men’s suits against 
the rates allowed them charged that in 
sufficient consideration was taken of 
their various expenses and that the new 
schedule set up would amount to con 
fiscation The high court, however 
held that they had had a proper hearing 
and the public could not be expected te 
pay for what they chose to consider 
necessary expenses if the Secretary of 
Agriculture found such costs excessive 

The “Street” is being treated to the 
novelty of a bank’s issue of convertible 
preferred stock underwritten by the 
RFC. Manufacturers Trust stockholders 
are offered 500,000 new shares at $50 
a share. 
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Editorially Speaking— 


[TWENTY years ago an irate traveler 
started organizing the Society for the 
Prevention of Calling Sleeping Car 
Porters George. It has 30,000 members 
now and will soon hold another elec- 
tion, though what the election is all 
about: hasn't been explained. Probably 
just to remind the members not to call 
sleeping car porters George. 


PEOPLE call sleeping car porters George 
because they feel it necessary to call 
them something, and they don’t know 
what. The answer is simple. Call 
them Porter. 

The campaign of the S.P.C.S.C.P.G. 
has had its strongest effect on younger 
travelers. Oldet ones, particularly sales- 
men who've been on the road since be- 
fore the war, acquired the George habit 
long ago and find it as comfortable as 
an old shoe. Except those who, like 
Mr. Dulany, the irate traveler who or- 
ganized the S.P.C.S.C.P.G., are them- 
selves named George. 


AND in Washington several weary men 
have organized the Association for the 
Prevention of Taking Hats Off in Ele- 
vators, and this has its women’s auxil- 
iary—the Society for the Protection of 
Ladies Whose Eyes Have Been Black- 
ened by Gentlemen Taking Hats Off in 
Elevators. This obnoxious custom is 
less of a nuisance in most cities than in 
Washington, which is a Southern city 
and a diplomatic city and an official city 
and a tourist city and a city where peo- 
ple generally consider themselves on 
exhibition, with the result that hats are 
taken off not only in hotel and apart- 
ment elevators but in the elevators of 
office buildings. 


SOMETIME around 1910 Theodore 
Roosevelt, returning from his African 
safari, stopped off in Cairo. Going up 
in the hotel elevator one day he noticed 
that another passenger, an American, 
had his hat on. All Theodore’s teeth 
sprang into display as he snapped, 
“Take off your hat!” And instead of 
telling him to go —_ in the Nie, the 
poor milquetoast tamely took off his hat. 


IN Mobridge, S. D., a woman with 16 
children has given birth to her thi;d 
consecutive set of twins, bringing her 
total number of living children to 18. 
Their father is out of a job and on re- 
lief. With a family like that, even if 
he had a job he'd be on relief. 


AND in Passaic, N. J., a newborn con- 
stellation of quadruplets, still alive as 
this is written, are being nourished on 
glucose water and rye whisky. Dispas- 
sionately curious, we pass the tip along 
to the Tuesday Evening Club in our 
editorial department. At the next bull 
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session, how about an experiment with 
glucose highballs ? 


THOs! quads, we hope, will grow up 
wise and healthy, comforting their par- 
ents’ ripe old age, always grateful for | 
their infant nourishment, and never 
—- occasion to sing that bitter old | 
al ac 


Rye whisky, rye whisky, you're no 
friend to me, 

You killed my daddy, now - 
you, try me! 


TuHosE blanks, a line or two above, are! 
perhaps no more a concession to our! 
readers’ decorousness than an incentive 
to their imagination, Which was not at 
all true of Ring Lardner’s way of writ- 
ing hell. Remember it? H—ell. 


SEN. Lester DICKINSON’S judgment 
was not sound enough to keep him from 
accepting and declaiming the bathetic 
canned-dogfood speech that was sent 
him by the Western headquarters of the | 
Republican National Committee, but 
perhaps even he would have hesitated 
if somebody had told him that the Re- 
publican publicity man who wrote it was 
Peter Michelson, nephew of Charlie, 
who has given the Democrats the best 
publicity bureau any party ever had. 
Adroit as Charlie is, he didn’t slip his 
nephew into the Republican job. That 
was merely a lucky break, not a deliberate | | 
deed of Machiavellian nepotism. 





WE'RE impressed by the report of the| 
New York Transit Commission that the | 
various transportation lines in New| 
York City made a 1.4% traffic gain last | 
year, carrying 2,958,100,000 passengers | 
—a billion more people than there are | 
in the world. Sounds like one of those | 
elections where the organization uses a 
lot of repeaters. 


| 


FROM our Washington Bureau: “White | 
House press reception last night. Presi- 
dent hearty. Stood for half hour shaking | 
hands. Tugwell’s dancing dates him. | 
Beer in the main vestibule. Dancing in 
East Room several hours. No vocalizing 
by native talent this year, evidently be- 
cause very few listened and others made 
such a racket last year. Crowded, as cool 
night discouraged strolling on roof gar- 
den. Blondes definitely in ascendancy. 
An event like this discloses that a large 
body of the press is practically unknown | 
to each other. I was impressed by the | 
average callow age, which dates me. 
President having previously announced 
that if warm night, Palm Beaches were in | 
order; if cool, blue suit, the majority were | 
in Tux. The whole, just an affable undis- 
tinguished crowd that you'd see at the 
annual dance of Eastern Star.” 
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All Ways Are Closed 


The Guffey act is knocked out, and 
the Wagner labor relations act will 
obviously be knocked out when its 
turn comes. But these are not the only 
great consequences of the three opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court justices 
on the Guffey act. Four of the nine 
justices have approved: the fixing of 
yrices im interstate commerce and 
Lone made it overwhelmingly prob- 
able that Sen. Guffey’s new price- 
fixing bill for bituminous coal, if 
assed by Congress, will be approved 
“ a majority of the court. 

Most laymen probably lump to- 
gether all the decisions of the court 
against the New Deal, believing that 
they strike the same kind of blow 
again“and again. But this is not so. 
The succeeding decisions take up dif- 
ferent. problems, throw up fresh 
obstructions to. the «New Deal, offer 
fresh opportunities for legislation, 
and give a clearer indication of how 
broad and bold a_ constitutional 
amendment Mr. Roosevelt will have 
to put over in order to sweep the 
court aside as an obstacle to his 
policies. 

All this is particularly true of the 
three opinions on the Guffey act. The 
majority opinion frustrates an in- 
vasion of state rights. The two minor- 
ity opinions have produced an imme- 
diate effect on legislation by causin 
Sen. Guffey to introduce his new bill. 

Five justices have decided that the 
price-fixing provisions of the act 
should not be sustained, because 
Congress manifestly would not have 
passed these provisions if they had 
not been tied up with the labor regula- 
tions. Chief Justice Hughes, in a 
separate opinion, dissents on this 
point alone. He and Justices Cardozo, 
Brandeis, and Stone sharply declare 
that the majority is setting up its own 
imagination against the plain inten- 
tion of Congress, which wanted to 
save all the act or any part of it. The 
United Mine Workers and many 
operators worked together to put the 
act through Congress, and Justice 
Cardozo quotes the lawyer for the 
United Mine Workers as having de- 
clared at a congressional hearing that 
“if the other provisions of this act 
still stand and the labor provisions 
are struck down, we still want the act, 
because it stabilizes the industry.” 

Proceeding on these dissenting 
opinions, Sen. Guffey has introduced 
his price-fixing bill, and if Congress 
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passes it the four dissenting justices 
will have complete proof that they 
were right and the majority were 
wrong. 

These four dissenters did more 
than declare chat the price-fixing pro- 
visions were separable from the rest 
of the act. They passed independent 
judgment on those provisions and 
found. them constitutional. The 
majority justices said nothing on this 
point. Now if only one of the five 
majority justices should agree that 
price-fixing is constitutional, his vote 
will make a majority in favor of it. 
Then the price of all bituminous coal 
in interstate commerce, or incidentally 
involved in such transactions, will be 
fixed, and the coal industry will be off 
to a new start, under radically dif- 
terent conditions. 

Many operators want this, expect- 
ing it to stabilize their industry and 
assure a reasonable profit. Whether 
the long-time results will be satisfac- 
tory is a different matter. In any case, 
price-fixing for coal in interstate com- 
merce may lead to price-fixing for oil 
and other natural resources, and per- 
haps for a number of additional com- 
modities. 

Thus the opinions of the four 
minority justices have a tremendous 
significance. In a different way the 
same is true of what the five others, 
plus Chief Justice Hughes, have de- 
cided concerning the labor provisions 
of the Guffey act. 

In previous cases the Administra- 
tion has tried to assert its control over 
production by citing its constitutional 
powers to tax, and to provide for the 
general welfare. These efforts were 
defeated. In the Guffey case it tried a 
new tack by claiming to legislate 
under its constitutional power over 
interstate commerce. Now six justices 
have rebuffed this plea; the three 
others refuse to pass on the issue, de- 
claring that enforcement of the labor 
provisions is too remote to necessitate 
an immediate decision on them. 

The commerce power is also the 


pretext for the Wagner act. It seems 
to be the last possible tool of the 
Administration in its desperate effort 
to crack the Constitution. But the Con 
stitution resists the effort. “To a con- 
stitutional end many ways are open,’ 
says Justice Sutherland; “but to an 
end not within the terms of the Con 
stitution, all ways are closed.” If Mr. 
Roosevelt wants to regulate labor con 
ditions, there is nothing left but a 
Constitutional amendment. 


Mrs. Roosevelt 
Has Another Day 


All Mrs. Roosevelt's days are glorious 
days, and their remarkable adventur: 
are faithfully recorded in her news 
paper column, “My Day.” Othe: 
people going out into the town or th 
countryside will not see what she secs 
or hear what she hears, nor if th 
sit down at home to catch up with 
their mail will they read what shx 
reads. Rare and peculiar news cou 
knocking at her gate. 

The other day, for example, he: 
“mail contained some interesting in 
formation”—it always does. An in 
dustry in some city “is at present 
producing as much as it did in 1929 
Ordinarily this would mean work for 
everybody, but since the depression 
$10,000,000 has been spent in modern- 
izing these particular plants, with the 
result that they are now using 10,000 
fewer men than in 1929.” 

Interesting if true. For 10,000 men 
are a lot of men. Mrs. Roosevelt 
says that for every $1,000 of modern- 
ization there is one less worker. A 
case of this kind—conceding that Mrs. 
Roosevelt has her facts straight—is 
extraordinary. Modernization does 
not commonly produce such labor 
savings, though Mrs. Roosevelt im- 
plies that it does. And she alto- 
gether ignores the additional hiring 
of the people who make these ma- 
chines, se of those who service 
them, and the fact that a public re- 
ceiving more goods per dollar from 
a modernized industry can buy more 


‘of these goods or other goods, and 


thus provide new opportunities for 
employment. 

She says nothing of such things; 
and the things she does say, with her 
fragmentary knowledge and cheerful 
unrestraint, provide more entertain- 
ment than enlightenment. 
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